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DRAWN BY C. W. JEFFERYS 


“HER FEARLESSNESS WAS ALMOST A DEFIANCE,” 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “FORTUNE'S HILL” 
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A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN THE ROCKIES 


By Julia W. Henshaw, author of ‘* British Columbia Up-to-Date,” 


“Why Not, Sweetheart 2” 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 


This is not solitude; ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and see her 
stores unroll'd. 


Byron. 


T is claimed that mountains are pre- 
eminently restful. No doubt they 
are soothing to nerves racked and tor- 
tured by the din of city life. The 


solemn, silent grandeur of the Rocky 


Mountains does calm with an infinite 
peace. 

Yet, if you go to Field, in British 
Columbia, that charming spot cleft 
right into the heart of the Rockies, 
where a cluster of 
houses stand built on 
a plateau in the val- 
ley of the Kicking 
Horse, surrounded 
north, east, south and 
west by massive, 
crinulated towers — 
then perhaps you will 
agree with me that, 
though the glorious 
serenity of such stu- 
pendous bastions of 
rock is most restful, 
still, the Rocky 
Mountains are too 
enthralling, too im- 
posing, too ever- 
changing, to allow us 
to long remain inert 
beneath their wond- 
rous shadows. The 


THE AUTHOR AND HER INDIAN PONY 


elc. 


shifting lights that fall full from a cloud- 
less sky upon the gaunt bare ramparts 
of those giant hills, so aptly named the 
‘* Rockies,” and show us in bold relief 
broad streaks of white and yellow, 
patches of rich red, brown, purple and 
ultramarine, deep-cut fissures where 
indigo shadows nestle densely dark, 
and pointed cones whose apexes are 
wreathed with a wisp of snow—these 
shifting lights, I claim, arouse admira- 
tion too entrancing to be easily set at 
rest. They first excite our sense of 
the beautiful, then arrest our attention 
—we ponder—we unconsciously start 
on a train of lofty thought, inspired 
by their up-stretching peaks. 

Then turn to the 
other side of the pic- 
ture. Between thick 
fir trees you catch a 
glimpse of some wide- 
spreading glacier, 
gleaming green as an 
emerald in the sun, its 
merciless ice-spurs 
cloaked with a soft 
snow mantle, its sup- 
ernal purity bespeak- 
ing the whiteness of 
the soul of a little 
child. Can you look 
on such a scene—and 
rest? Do you not 
rather feel that God’s 
pulpit is up there on 
the massive crags ? 
Do you not hear the 
Gospel of Nature 
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preached anew from the perfect hills ? 

It is the Divine Lesson taught by 
Nature as it left the hand of the Cre- 
ator. The level world has been marred 
by man, by sin, by sorrow, by suffer- 
ing. The mountains are ever pure, 
and sweet, and holy; steadfast and 
calm above all strife; untainted by 
time; unspotted by humanity. This is 
the secret of their unresting restful- 
ness. They teach humility to the soul 
of man. 

Not long ago I stayed for a time at 
the Mount Stephen House at Field, a 
centre for mountaineering, fishing, 
shooting and photography that is 
second to none in the region. Froma 
woman’s point of view it is an especi- 
ally fascinating place. If you are an 
expert climber, there are ascents well 
worthy of your alpen-stockand ice-pick; 
mountains whose lower limbs are 
clothed with skirts of deep green fir 
trees, and whose stony faces look 
down upon you from a height of ten 
and eleven thousand feet. Tucked in 


A WIDE-SPREADING GLACIER 


between these lofty and up-shooting 
peaks lie many glaciers, immense snow- 
fields, and out-stretching névés, dazz- 
lingly white, seductively radiant in the 
sunshine. 

The first ascent of Mount Stephen 
by a lady was made on July 21st, 1900, 
by Miss Vaux, of Philadelphia, and 
since then two other ladies, Miss Cun- 
ningham and Miss Barker, have shared 
with her the honour of scaling this fine 
peak. To the average man-mountain- 
eer Stephen presents few serious diffi- 
culties, but it is quite the stiffest climb 
ever accomplished by a woman in the 
Rocky Mountains. Of course, there 
are a number of smaller ascents in the 
vicinity of Field, which any lady stout 
of heart, steady of nerve, and sure of 
foot, arrayed in sensible climbing cos- 
tume, may successfully attempt—the 
Emerald Group, Wapta Peak, Mount 
Field, and a dozen others. 

I am frequently asked questions re- 
garding the sort of clothes a woman 
should wear on such expeditions, and, 
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after several years of practical experi- 
ence amongst the Rockies and Sel- 
kirks of British Columbia, I would 
most unhesitatingly say to any of my 
sex who may contemplate a summer 
tour amid these glorious mountains, 
that the only feasible and suitable cos- 
tume to wear consists of a short skirt, 
falling about eight inches off the 
ground, made of some light-weight, 
dust-coloured, woollen material, anda 
saque coat to match, cut loose ; a cot- 
ton or flannel blouse, according to the 
weather; tan spat-puttees, or gaiters; 
thick-soled, laced tan shoes, with a 
few hobnails in them; and a wide- 
brimmed straw or a sott felt hat. For 
hot days a coat and skirt made of gal- 
atea, or strong brown holland, are 
desirable; and, if preferred, a pair of 
high laced boots may be substituted 
for the shoes and gaiters. A _ short 
riding-habit skirt is necessary ; 
with this any blouse may be worn. 
Such a costume may be worn all day 
long, whether you are taking short 
walks, long climbs or rough 
scrambles; whether you are 
bicycling, fishing or boating, 
shooting, or bent on 
a photographic ex- 
pedition. 


also 


Of course, there are women who do 
not shine as stars in the Alpine firma- 
ment, it is not their méter to ‘‘ bear 
mid snow and ice a banner with that 
strange device Excelsior;’ they prefer 
to follow the beaten trails, to ascend 
but the lower slopes of the greater hills, 
and gaze from thence enraptured upon 
the eternal monuments of rock upraised 
in sheer escarpment to heaven. For 
such there is no more delightful spot 
than Field. AsI previously remarked, 
of difficult climbs there are plenty— 
Mount Chancellor, Cathedral Moun- 
tain, Mount Vaux, and Mount Molli- 


son—it is a paradise for the true 


mountaineer; but for more modest folk 
thereare joyous paths that lead through 
balsam-pine-scented forests, up and up, 
zig-zagging across the breast of the 
slopes, now lost in a dense mass of 
white-stemmed cotton-woods and up- 


THE VILLAGE OF FIELD AND MOUNT STEPHEN 
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right firs, now skirting the brink of These prairies, lying above the tim- 
some fern-dressed canyon, the bed of a__ ber line, sometimes on the top of a 
brawling, ice-born stream, and again — shoulder of absolutely barren rock, and 


leading over more open lands, prairie- at the base of vast bare bluffs, are 
like, flower-decked, sun-steeped, peace- veritable gardens of wild flowers that 
ful and beautiful. grow luxuriantly amid a short scrub- 
growth of blue-leav- 

ed, high-bush_bar- 

berry, gray lichens, 

and masses of false 

heather. White 

mountain lilies, pur- 

ple asters, yellow 

arnica, and_ scarlet 

painter’s-brush are 

set like precious jew- 

els in these flats, 

saturated with the 

warmth of summer 

sunbeams. Below, 

down into the valley, 

pines and firs, hem- 

locks, tamarack, 

spruce and poplars 

stretch in restful 

green—above, the 

grey cliffs are banded 

with strangely sym- 

metrical stripes of red 

LOFTY PEAK andochre, theirround 
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heads crisp-etched against a cloudless, 
cobalt sky. 

To stroll along the trail on the 
mountain side, opposite the hotel, up 
to the Summit, some three thousand 
feet, and see the extensive view down 
the valley of the Kicking Horse River 
from a shoulder of Mount Field; to 
walk to the Natural Bridge, a distance 
of about three miles, where a tunnelled 
rock spans completely the boiling 
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waters of the Wapta River; these are 
delightful and easy walks, and quite 


within the power of any woman. Not 
a trail about Field but is picturesque, 
with ferns and flowers underfoot, ex- 
quisite green growths overhead, and 
all around the matchless panorama of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Another excellent path leads over a 
shoulder of Mount Stephen and brings 
you toa fossil-bed, a rock slide of shale 
and slate lying against the mountain- 
side for a vertical distance of five hun- 


7 


dred feet. Here rare and perfect 
specimens of trilobite are to be found, 
and from this point a glorious view is 
obtained clear across the col between 
Mount Field and Mount Burgess up 
the famous Yoho valley. This valley, 
recently discovered, and which has only 
just been opened up to the world, is 
reached by means of a capital road that 
runs through the forest from Field 
to Emerald Lake, a distance of seven 


—THE CHANCELLOR—DIFFICULT OF ASCENT 


and a half miles, and from thence on 
by a good trail nine miles long, built 
up over the Summit. This finally 
brings the traveller along the far east- 
ern slopes of the hill to where the 
great Takakkaw Falls, the highest 
cataract in America, drops over the 
rocks with one mighty bound of twelve 
hundred feet from the glacier heights 
above, down into the narrow, rock- 
walled canyon below. 

Photography in the Rocky Moun- 
tains should become an art. Modern 
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A WHITE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT IN CAPTIV- 
ITY AT FIELD 


science has given us the best of cam- 


eras and kodaks. At such points as 
Field, Nature offers us unrivalled scen- 
ery to work upon. The fast-flowing 
Kicking Horse River, the lakes lying 
like a chain of sapphires and emer- 
alds of the purest water upon the 
bosoms of the hills; the grand old 
mountain-monarchs drawing _ their 
snow-mantles closely around their su- 
perb shoulders, and holding erect their 
stately ice-crowned heads; the glaciers 
clinging to the upper slopes between 
the castellated ranges, and clasping 
the rocks with their sparkling fingers; 
cataracts, water-falls, cliffs and can- 
yons, each and all combined, afford an 
unlimited variety of subjects. 

One morning, having spent the night 
in camp at the log cabin at Emerald 
Lake, I started off soon after sunrise 
to ride through the woods, and inci- 
dentally to shoot whatever game might 
chance tocome my way. It was heav- 
enly to smell the fresh unbreathed air of 


the forest, sweetly laden with the scent 
of the balsam-pines. My mount, a 
sturdy little Indian pony, plodded 
steadily on, oblivious alike of word or 
whip. He knew those trails, cut deep 
into the tangled woods, far better than 
I, for was he not bred and born among 
them? The gnarled root had never 
grown that would trip his wary hoots, 
nor the loose avalanche shale been dis- 
covered that could make him stumble 
on the precipitous hillsides. Across 
the sheen-like surface of the Emerald 
Lake the pine trees threw reflections, 
perfect as themselves. Overhead the 
sky was blue, like unwinking eyes of a 
doll. It was a day fit for the gods— 

and sport. 

I had strapped my gun (a seven- 
pound Remington with a short stock, 
and such a one as I would strongly 
counsel any woman bent on shooting 
small game to use) to the off-side of 
my saddle, and was jogging compla- 
cently along the trail, more hungry—I1 
must confess—for the beauties of Na- 


A JOYOUS PATH 
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ture, than athirst after the blood of 
beasts and birds, when the soft whir-r-r 
of wings in the underbrush betrayed 
the whereabouts of blue grouse. Ina 
twinkling I was off the pony’s back, 
and having tethered him toa tree, was 
creeping quietly through the bush. 
Bang! bang! and a splendid brace fell 
to my ‘‘right-and-left,’ the third, 
a fine old veteran, sailing away with 
outstretched wings and an angry 
S-W-i-s-h. 

Another similar experience, and | 
returned to camp for breakfast about 
nine o'clock, a bag of five plump 
grouse swinging from the pummel of 
my saddle. 

There is plenty of excellent shooting 
in the neighbourhood of Field, but you 
must seek it in the right directions, and 
at the right seasons. For a woman 
who can climb, there is plenty of goat 
and bear to be had in the Beaverfoot 
district to the southwest, but such 
hunting of big game entails great 
physical exertion and endurance. Ruf- 
fed and blue grouse, ptarmigan and 
duck afford easy sport within the reach 


of anyone who is a fairly good shot. 


Fishing, too, in the vicinity of Field is 


admirable, mountain and rainbow trout 


A LOG CABIN 


BANG! BANG! 


being very plentiful in the lakes and 
some of the creeks. 
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“MY BRIDAL TRIP” 


By Albert R. Carman 


was Mare Stewart who called it 
‘*my bridal trip.””. Mare Stewart 
is the man with the ethical judgment in 
our set. He is the vault in which are 
deposited our approved standards of 
honour and conduct. Whenever any 
one of us is in doubt as to whether he 
should take a favour at the hands of 
Mr. A., with whom his firm has busi- 
ness relations, or a weekly cup of ‘‘five 
o’clock tea” from the fairer hands of 
young Mrs. B., in whose sentimental 
past he was an ‘‘also ran,” he con- 
sults Mare Stewart—with a non-com- 
mittal air, however, which is intended 
to convey to Mr. Stewart the impres- 
sion that it matters little what he says 
on the subject. But it does. Yet not 
one of us would take his judgment on 
anything of importance. Like a pro- 
fessional conscience-keeper, he is insu- 
lated from the sordid currents of earth. 
His choicest business conceits could be 
published as a new and valuable list of 
‘*Don’ts.”” But when we have had 
dinner, and escaped into the world of 
smoke-rings, and vaguely daring poli- 
tics, and more daring sociology, and 


I" 


fe) 


touch-and-go literary appreciation, and 
delicate moral problems, we all long 
for Mare Stewart. 
cal, so superior to conditions, so stim- 


He is so _unpracti- 


ulating to the conscience in fields where 
that organ can do little real harm. 

Thus it came about quite naturally 
that I told him one night all about my 
experience with the Campbells on their 
wedding trip; and he summed it up as 
being, in reality, ‘‘my bridal trip,” and 
not Jack Campbell’s at all. 

It began one evening at Cannes. 
I was staying at a large ‘‘ pension” 
there, and was feeling rather lonely; 
for there was no one else at the ‘‘pen- 
sion” except a German family, a soli- 
tary Russian, and a group of English 
people abroad for the first time. Eng- 
lish people must take two or three 
trips abroad before they become com- 
panionable to strangers whose heredi- 
tary burying-place they do not know. 
I had been walking on the Croisette 
until sunset, when that chill falls on 
the Riviera air which drives all the 
world in to ‘‘five o’clock tea,’ and 
now I was sitting before the coal fire 











reading some old English papers, when 


a bustle announced the arrival of 


strangers. I listened to hear what 
language they spoke, and there came 
in a man’s voice— 

‘Well, I guess we'd better see the 
rooms, hadn’t we, Millie?” 

‘*Americans!” [assured myself. ‘1’ 
go right out and shake hands.” | had 
not lived with Americans in the same 
house since I left Avignon, and I was 
eager for their instant and democratic 
friendliness. They might be a trifle 
emphatic and somewhat uncertain in 
their art criticism, but they were warm- 
blooded animals and they spoke my 
language. So I stepped into the office 
and saw—Jack Campbell, with four 
lady tourists in the back-ground. Jack 
was seeking information of the land- 
lady. 

‘*Est-ce possible,” he was saying, 
with a mighty and deliberate emphasis, 
as if utterance were pain. ‘* D’avoir 
une lampe au lieu de la bougie?” 

The four looked at him admiringly, 
as if he had surpassed their highest ex- 
pectation; and then the landlady flung 
back her answer. 

‘*Par-dong?” asked Jack, anxiously. 

‘*She says that it will cost you half- 
a-franc a day extra,” I ventured to put 
in, at the same 
time holding out 
my hand to him. 

‘““Why! Hello, 
Barton!” hecried. > 
““You here?”’ And 
prompt, chattery 
introductions fol- 
lowed. There was, 
of course, the new 
Mrs. Campbell. | 
had known of her, 
but had never seen 
her before. Then 
there was Miss 
Bertram, of Al- 
bany, and the 
Misses Wilson, of 
Buffalo. My eyes 
rested with grate- 
ful pleasure upon 
them. They were 
four perfect copies 
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of the North American woman in Eu- 
rope—a short, plain skirt of a grayish 
effect; boots, utilitarian and roomy, 
but not gratuitously ugly; a round felt 
hat, tied with ribbon and skewered with 
a quill; a frank, happy eye, and a face 
of intertwined confidence and curiosity. 

‘*This is not a meeting,” said I, 
bubbling over, ‘‘but arescue. I have 
been dying of loneliness. The man 
Friday, you know, had savages about 
him who were ready to take him right 
into their confidence—into their digest- 
ive apparatuses, indeed. But I—’— 
and I laughed—‘‘I haven’t had a heart- 
to-heart talk in two weeks.” 

‘*Well, if you want to be dined off 
of, you stick to us,” said Jack grimly. 
‘*The continent of Europe has lived off 
us since we landed.” 

‘*That,” I assured him, ‘‘is the de- 
lusion of all Enylish-speaking tourists, 
but it merely betrays the fact that we 
don’t see Europe. Europe is busy 
about its own affairs, but a body-guard 
of personal servants dance about us so 
constantly that we can hardly see past 
them.” 

‘*That’s right!” cried Jack emphati- 
cally. ‘*But I don’t want them—we 
don’t want them.” That belated ‘‘we” 
showed that the knowledge that there 
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were two of him 
had not yet been 
so woven into the 
fibre of Jack’s 
mindthat it could 
be depended up- 
on to come to the 
top in a moment 
of excitement. 
His wedding trip 
was only some 
four weeks old, 
youmust remem- 
reminded him, too, 
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ber. The ‘‘we” 
that the ladies were waiting for their 
rooms. 

‘*Nous desirons,” Jack began, la- 


2 


boriously, to the landlady— 

‘*Let Mr. Barton talk to her,’’ his 
bride broke in nervously. 

Jack smiled feebly and waved his 
hand at me to begin; whereat I took 
instructions from the four ladies, and 
bargained for three rooms ‘‘ full south,” 
with lamps and attendance included, 
wine at table for two and tea for three. 
One wanted an egg with her ‘‘petit 
dejeuner,” which was to cost her 
‘‘vingt-cing centimes” extra. 

At dinner we were all very chatty—at 
least, as far as the fish. Then the 


bride became dis- 
traite. Miss Bert- 
ram, the Albany 
member of the 
party, was a very 
self- possessed and 
bright-tongued lady 
who mixed her red 
wine with water like 
apractised hand and 
showed casually in 
her conversation 
that this was by no 
means her first visit 
to Europe. I al- 
most wrote ‘‘young 
lady” in speaking 
of her, andl am not 
sure that it would 
have been wrong; 
yet neither her manner nor her per- 
son suggested youth to your first 
glance. They did suggest, however, 
an emphatic denial of even middle-age. 
Jack told me afterwards that she had 
brought over the two Miss Wilsons— 
who were shyly and gravely young— 
for an educational trip, and that they 
fellin together on shipboard. ‘‘She’s 
very clever,” said Jack impressively, 
‘‘and as bright as a dollar.” 

As dinner went on, Jack told of his 
experiences so far, and Miss Bertram, 
ranking me in flattering fashion as an 
old traveller like herself, endorsed 
them with—‘‘ You know how that goes 
on, Mr. Barton’’—or—‘‘ Yes; and this 
case was remarkable, Mr. Barton; 
for they did so-and-so, which, as you 
know, is very unusual.” 

But Mrs. Jack Campbell was silent. 
She had sweet, deep, almost bottomless 
eyes, but rays of trouble and nervous- 
ness and pain shot across them while 
we talked. Yet Jack perpetually pulled 
himself up, and turned to her with— 
‘Don’t you remember that, Millie?” 
or ‘*And you thought, Millie, that | 
should have given it to him?” 

‘*It would never do,” Miss Bertram 
would say with firm wisdom at this. 
‘*That is not the way to treat such 
people.” And we all telt that Miss 
Bertram had been treating ‘‘such peo- 
ple” wisely throughout a long life. 
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Mrs. Campbell got through dinner 
before the rest of us, and said that she 


thought she must go, as she was very 


tired. Jack slapped his napkin down 
to go too, but she protested earnestly. 
He was not through, and it was sheer 
nonsense for him to come with her. 
She was only going to her room. He 
sat in perplexed, shame-faced indeci- 
sion. Plainly he wanted to go with 
her and comfort her in some foolish 
‘*lovers’ laney” fashion; but he had 
the grace to be ashamed of it. ‘‘Now, 
you stay,” she said emphatically as she 
got up; but he took the words to mean 
‘*Come,” and sprang up and went off 
with her. As they passed down the 
table on the other side, she looked at 
us; and there was a budding content 
and atimid pride on her face. Jack 
did not look at us, but there was apol- 
ogy in the bend of his neck. 

For a few moments after they went 
nothing was said; and then we got 
to coldly comparing the Pitti with 
the Dresden galleries. We were all 
ashamed of the exhibition that two 
sane people had made of themselves. 
‘*All” is, perhaps, incorrect; for Miss 


Alice Wilson said presently to her sister, 
sotto voce, ‘‘! am glad he had sense 
enough to go with her;” but, when | 
looked at her, she blushed furiously. 
It was as if I had caught her knowing 
something which a maiden should not 
have known. 

We saw no more of the bridal couple 
that evening, and Miss Bertram and | 
were each conscious that the other 
thought them very silly—though, of 
course, we said nothing. I found it a 
great comfort to talk to Miss Bertram 
after my two weeks’ exile from com- 
panionableness, but was conscious to- 
wards the close of the evening that she 
was very positive in her opinions, that 
she took more interest in the conver- 
sation when she was talking herself, 
and that she was limited in her inter- 
ests. Still she could appreciate a 
humorous turn of expression, and she 
did not chill the sociability of the oc- 
casion with pointed reticence. 

Next morning all was sunshine again 
with our party—just as it had been for 
a week overhead. So we walked down 
to the ‘‘Alace” on the sea-front and 
watched the Cannes fishermen and 
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their women-folk mending their nets, 
and declined numerous invitations to 
‘‘make a promenade in a boat” at a 
‘*ver’ cheap” fee; and then the bride 
was struck with the romantic appear- 
ance of the old town, and wanted to 
climb Mont Chevalier, on the side of 
which it rests. 

Miss Bertram thought it was hardly 
worth while—Grasse was so much 
more quaint; and, of course, we would 
see Grasse before we left. 

‘* You are tired,” said Jack to Miss 
Bertram, looking at her benevolently. 

‘*Perhaps,” she admitted. ‘‘But 
then one really must conserve one’s 
strength in Europe.” 

‘* Baedeker says there is a fine view 
from the top of Mont Chevalier,” 
hazarded the bride; and then, with 
forced ecstasy—‘‘and those climbing 
streets do look so romantic.” 

‘*Don’t they!” cried one of the Miss 
Wilsons, obviously going to the sup- 
port of the bride. 

‘*Yes, they do,” agreed Jack, with 
a new enthusiasm. But the bride was 
not satisfied. She seemed to resent 


his agreement with her, now that it 


came after Miss Wilson’s adhesion. 
The unworthy thought flashed into 
my mind that she must be jealous of 
Miss Wilson. But that was too ab- 
surd. Jack was positively sickening 
in his open devotion to his peevish lit- 
tle wife, who now was for going back 
to the ‘‘ pension.” She had not thought 
that she was so tired as she was. And 
Jack was as solicitous as a mother with 
a first baby. It ended with the brid- 
al pair going gloomily off to the ‘‘pen- 
sion,’’ while the rest of us sat on the 
‘*Croisette” until luncheon. 

That afternoon was bright and 
breezy, and Miss Bertram hit upon a 
capital idea. We would ride down to 
the Cape at the end of the Croi- 
sette on the funny one-horse tram, 
and there get a sailing boat to take us 
over to Ile Sainte Marguerite, on which 
was the prison of ‘‘the Man with the 
Iron Mask.” Capital! We were all 
for it. But Jack fell a little gloomy 
as he walked with me down to the 
tram. 


‘*] don’t know,” he said, frowning, 
‘‘quite what’s the matter with Millie.” 

‘*What a pity Marc Stewart’s not 
here,” I put in, when he laughed hol- 
lowly. 

‘*She’s a good little soul,” he said, 
‘and she wouldn’t hurt any one’s feel- 
ings for the world; but sometimes she 
don’t make it quite comfortable for 
Miss Bertram and her party.” He 
stopped; but as I| said nothing, he 
wenton—‘‘ Nowthey’retravelling alone 
—got no man with them—and I sort 
o’ feel that I should do what I can for 
them. They’re Americans—well, | 
count Canadians as Americans over 
here—and Millie and I are both here 
our family thus is complete—I don’t 
know whether you follow my idea or 
not, but I feel as if we were, inasense, 
hosts of these three ladies, they having 
attached themselves to our family 
party. Sol think we should be extra 
nice to them—both of us, you know. 
Well” —and he paused—‘‘ Millie won’t. 
She seems to want me to be down- 
right ugly to them.” He was plainly 
talking to himself now more than to 
me. I felt that the whole subject was 
too deep for my comprehension, so I 
still said nothing. Marc Stewart 
would have mapped out a plan of con- 
duct for Jack, warranted to cover the 
most unexpected developments. 

There were not too many seats on 
the tram, so Jack allotted them, put- 
ting Miss Bertram out in front, where 
finally he was compelled to stand be- 
side her. I stood on the back plat- 
form, and saw the storm gather in the 
bride’s eyes as she watched them. 
Then a bare-footed sailor ran and 
jumped on, and, breathing garlic on 
me, tried to get my promise that we 
would hire his sailing-boat when we 
got to the Cape. Finally he thrust a 
dirty business-card into my hand, and 
fell to joking with a rival trotting 
alongside in the dust. 

As we got off the tram a hand 
touched my arm, and a sweet voice 
said—‘*Who do you think, Mr. Bar- 
ton, the Man with the Iron Mask 
was ?”’ 

I would never have known the voice, 








if | had not turned and looked into the 
deep eyes of the bride. It must have 
been thus that she spoke to Jack in 
their courtship days. I gave out, with- 
out thinking, the common opinion that 
he was a twin brother of the French 
King. 

‘‘That’s what I think,” she said 
with excited enthusiasm. ‘‘It seems 
so reasonable. Else why should they 
have taken such pains to keep the peo- 
ple from knowing who he was?” 

‘*Why, indeed!” I echoed. What 
red, smooth lips she had! No wonder 
that Jack— 

‘‘Mr. Barton agrees with me,” she 
announced, as we joined the group 
with its ring of bargaining sailors. 
‘*He says that the Man with the Mask 
was the King’s brother.” 

This was rather a positive rendering 
of my remark, but what matter! 
With such eyes proclaiming me an 
ally, I would have stood for the 
theory that the moon is made of green 
cheese. 

‘*Nonsense!” Jack exploded at me. 
‘“‘Why Miss Bertram here knocked 
that theory into a cocked hat coming 
over on the train.” 

**T don’t think that Mrs. Campbell 
was quite convinced,” put in Miss Ber- 
tram sweetly. 

‘*Indeed, I wasn’t,” said the glow- 
ing bride; ‘‘and now that Mr. Barton 
is with me ”—with such a look at me 
as a lady of a tournament might have 
turned on a knight with her colours— 
‘*T shall see the King’s brother in 
every corner of that prison.” 

‘*Have you seen the papers lately 
discovered at Paris on the subject?” I 
asked Miss Bertram. It is a poor 
cause that cannot be bolstered up with 
a more recent document than the other 
side knows about. 

‘*T’ve read M. —’s work,” she shot 
back. I had not even heard of it, and 
I cannot now remember the name of 
the author to put it down here. But 
the bride was looking at me, and eager 
expectation had slightly parted her 
Cupid’s bow of a mouth. How could 
I disappoint her ! 

‘Oh, that!” I said, with a polite 
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contempt. ‘‘That is old. No, I mean 
the letters of an attaché of the Court 
who saw the Man without his Mask—” 

‘“ No,” said Miss Bertram, and her 
eye was full of suspicion. 

‘*Well,’ I went on largely, ‘‘ they 
are regarded as settling the contro- 
versy.” 

‘“*Oh!” she said. But the bride came 
nearer to me, and pointing a slender 
finger at the pile of gray on the green 
side of the Ile, said—‘‘I shall enjoy 
going over it so much more for know- 
ing that it really was the King’s wrong- 
ed brother.” Jack was at the boat 
head. ‘‘Come along! Come along !” 
he was saying impatiently, but his 
bride was inclined to linger. I thought 
she did not know that the boat was 
ready, so wrapped up was she in the 
romance of the floating Ile and the 
massed gray prison; but when she fin- 
ally went and Jack said to her—‘‘ I’m 
afraid you will have to sit on the side 
now, Millie, for being so late ”—she 
flashed back at him—‘‘Yes; I heard 
you urging the others to take the stern 
seats.”’ This made us all feel as com- 
fortable as if we had got into some one 
else’s chairs at a concert, and the bride 
and I meekly took seats on opposite 
sides of the little craft. But in a mo- 
ment she came over to me with—‘‘ I’m 
going to sit next you, and you must 
tell me more about the Mysterious 
Prisoner.” Everybody looked at me 
at this, and | thought there was an 
“‘Et tu, Brute!” expression on Jack’s 
face. How silly newly-married people 
can be! So he sat down and talked 
loudly and incessantly to the three 
other ladies. As forthe bride, it seem- 
ed to me that she talked with great 
spirit when it did not interfere with 
her hearing everything that the others 
said. Still, at times, she seemed to 
hang upon my words, and to drink 
them in greedily with her big, deep 
eyes until I wished that the other folks 
would not disturb us so with their 
chatter. 

On the island it was Mrs. Campbell 
with me and Jack with the three others 
all over the rambling old fortress of 
Richelieu’s building, and if any one 
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Jack, but when I poked him 
up he was only monosylla- 
bic. And the way he looked 
at ‘‘Millie”! And the way 
she kept her tremulous lips 
together and looked at the 
darkening shapeof Ile Sainte 


a 


“4 ——— Marguerite! Why are new- 
tH i" I TUE TENTH ly-married people ever let 
out of their cages ? 

Yet I felt for Jack. He 
had only wanted to do the 
decent thing by the three 
ladies whom fortune had 
made, in a sense, his guests, 
and he had really paid his 
bride the high compliment 
of taking her promptly into 
the closest family unity with 
himself. She was no longer 
a stranger to be paid court 
to, but a Campbell to join 
with him in presenting a 
kindly and winning front to 
all the world. Ofcourse, he 
must give the best places— 
the first attentions—to his 
guests. I was sure that Marc 


F Stewart would have said so. 
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was entirely content with 
the arrangement, it must 
have been Miss Bertram. 
Still the poor little bride 
fought hard to make me 
believe that she had ears 
only for my shamefully pad- 
ded accounts of the “Mask,” 
and eyes chiefly for the rose- 
tinted grandeur of the Mari- 
time Alps as they shoulder- 
ed up behind Cannes and 
the Riviera coast. But she 
always knew where Jack 
was, and was in a torment 
if she did not know what he 
was saying. 

We were a silent party — 
going home, though Miss 
Bertram and I put together 
enough conversation tokeep 
us from being confessed ac- 
cessories to a lovers’ quar- 
rel. It was too stupid of MONACO— PALACE OF THE PRINCE 











Just then she raised her fathomless 
eyes to mine, and they were so full of 
misery, and then she made so brave an 
effort to smile happily as if to say— 
‘*Aren’t we having a good time ?”— 
that 1 said, in my haste, and to my- 
self of course—‘*‘ Jack is a fool to think 
of anything else but how always to see 
to the bottom of those wells of love.” 

Next morning it was plain that Jack 
was forgiven—but ontrial. He point- 
edly avoided putting himself anywhere 
near enough to the three ladies to be 
talked to. Mrs. Campbell was nerv- 
ously cordial with them, though there 
was hostility in her eye which her best 
efforts could not cover. Jack was as 
patently uncomfortable as a man is in 
the presence of a person whom he 
knows, but does not speak to; and all 
the while his gregarious nature called 
to him to join the chatting group and 
be gay. In sheer pity I joined his rest- 
less solitude, and in his misery he never 
thought of the light he had seen me in 
yesterday. I was no longer an inci- 
pient lover of his wife, but an old friend 
who, with certain reservations, might 
be made to serve as a confidant. 

‘*T wish those three old hens would 
go on,” he said to me irritably. 

‘*What!” I cried. 

‘‘Well, there’s only one of them 
who’s really old,” he admitted, as if 
with reluctance, ‘‘but they get on my 
nerves when they’re always about.” 

‘*They are very nice girls, I think,” 
I felt compelled to say. 

‘‘Nice enough, I suppose,” he grant- 
ed grudgingly. ‘‘Yes, they are nice,” 
he added, almost instantly, his con- 
science pricking him, ‘‘but they are— 
too—ubiquitous, you know.” And he 
growled what he thought was a laugh. 

‘*We’re going down to the Croi- 
sette,’’ Mrs. Campbell called to us, 
which I took for a hint for us to come 
too. But Jack didn’t move. 

**All right,” he said guardedly. 
‘* We may be down after a while.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

‘‘We can gonow,” | said in lowtones. 

‘*They don’t want us,” he grunted. I 
was still more astonished at this after 
having heard his wife call to him; but 
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I took his gloomy society for as long 
as I could stand it and then led the 
way to the Croisette. We found them 
promenading slowly in the January 
sunshine, the bride laughing and talk- 
ing gaily in the midst of the three. As 
we approached, she looked at Jack as 
if thanking him for something; yet she 
seemed hardly glad that we had come. 
She kept the girls together, and they 
walked on ahead, leaving us to follow. 
Jack seemed to have the key to this 
behaviour, but he said nothing. 

Resolutely I broke the combination 
at the end of the walk—I was tired of 
masculine grumps—and we all got 
chatting together. Miss Bertram took 
advantage of the occasion to ask Jack 
if he was ready to go to Grasse that 
afternoon as they had planned. They 
were going on to Nice the next day; 
and it was that afternoon or never. 

‘*T suppose so,” said Jack, with a 
shifting smile, looking quickly at his 
wife. But she was looking steadily 
out to sea. 

‘*Well, we had better start right 
after dejeuner,” continued Miss Ber- 
tram. ‘* You will come, Mr. Barton ?” 
turning to me. 

‘*No-o, thank you!” I said. ‘I 
have been to Grasse several times, and 
I don’t need any more perfumery.” 

‘*I said the other day,” remarked 
the bride incisively, ‘‘that I would 
rather go up Mont Chevalier.” 

Jack lost hold of histemper. It had 
been tugging at the rein all morning. 
‘*That’s nonsense, Millie,” he said 
testily. ‘‘Grasse is the place to see, 
and besides, we have promised to go.” 

‘* Well, you go,” she said, looking 
at him with wide openeyes. ‘‘I never 
thought to keep you home. You gowith 
Miss Bertram and the youngladies. But 
I shall go up Mont Chevalier instead. 
Perhaps ’"—and she turned to me with 
the fascinating, excited face of yester- 
day—‘‘if you have nothing to do this 
afternoon, you might like to make the 
climb too.” 

‘*I should be delighted,” I said— 
though I had doubts of it. 

‘* Very well,” exploded Jack. ‘‘ We'll 
divide the party this afternoon. Miss 
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Bertram and I will get along all right” 
—and he broadsided both of us with 
his anger. For just a moment the 
bride flinched pitifully; but then she 
saw a smile on Miss Bertram’s rather 
hard face, and she steadied herself. 

“You will be sorry, Mrs. Campbell,” 
Miss Bertram said pleasantly. That 
was her revenge for the unpleasant 
position the young bride had put her 
in. 

‘“*T think not,” said the bride; and 
she looked at me as if to say that I was 
the person who was to keep her from 
being sorry. Jack looked at me, too, 
with a ‘* You wouldn’t?” expression 
in his eyes; and then a ‘‘ Hang you! 
Do what you like” one. 

We all talked so much and so loudly 
at ‘‘dejeuner” that the English family 
were plainly confirmed in their settled 
opinion as to the vulgarity of Ameri- 
cans; and I found myself wishing that 
some of our people had the cultured 
English capacity for keeping their emo- 
tions to themselves. Now an English 
Jack and Jill would not have behaved 
like certain uncomfortable people whom 
I would not name. 

After ‘‘dejeuner” Jack and his 
harem hurried off to the train for 
Grasse, while Mrs. Jack and I walked 
moodily down to the public square, 
whence we would commence the ascent 
of the winding streets of Mont Cheva- 
lier. I shall not attempt an account of 
that afternoon. Mrs. Jack was every 
kind of a person but herself. She was 
chatty, she was silent, she was radiant 
and ecstatic, she was depressed and 
almost tearful. I could hardly keep at 
times from touching her cheek or rest- 
ing a hand on her shoulder in comfort, 
and the next moment I could not be 
sufficiently thankful that I had not 
doneso. Forif at one time she seemed 
to invite it, in a moment she was dar- 
ing me with a hysteric eye to so much 
as pityher. Andifshe was ina fever of 
helpless fury and desperately restrained 
hysteria, I was tormented with a fear- 
ful wonder over what was to happen 
next. 

I would like to know how much of 
Mont Chevalier she saw. We wound 


up the narrow, Moorish streets, with 
their gray houses piled one on the other 
and scorning to make room for even the 
dark lanes which occasionally broke 
through their lower stories. We paced 
the stone ramparts about the medieval 
church, and went up on the ancient 
watch-tower which commands a view 
of the sea out to the Lerins, west to 
the massed Esterels and east to the 
headland of Antibes. And she com- 
mented on everything—rejoiced in the 
romance of the town clinging to its 
mountain-side, bearing the marks of 
the Moor on the duller gray of the 
Middle Age—breathed deep over the 
wide view and let her eyes shine with 
the beauty of it. But that she was 
thinking of it for a moment, I could 
not be sure. 

Yet that night she could match won- 
der for wonder with the pilgrims from 
Grasse. Had they seen Moorish door- 
ways, so had she; and ‘‘ Mr. Barton” 
had told her such a thrilling Moorish 
tale. Had they a wide view, so had 
she; and ‘‘ Mr. Barton”? had made it 
all seem so real as she stood on a 
tower built to watch for pirates, and 
he had described how they used to 
creep in along the winding coast. I 
grew positively sick of ‘* Mr. Barton” 
while the contest in ‘‘ wonders” went 
on. They produced their scent-bot- 
tles which they had bought at the 
factory in Grasse, and this nearly 
floored her; but Jack had the inspira- 
tion to put into her lap at this moment 
the finest assortment of perfumery in 
the party which he had bought for her 
on the sly. This did ‘‘ floor” her. 
She examined it quite in silence; and 
entirely forgot to mention that I had 
bought her a very pretty bit of porce- 
lain at the factory situated convenient- 
ly—for tired tourists—on the very top 
of Mont Chevalier. 

The next day we all went on to Nice 
and set out to find a ‘‘pension” there. 
The relations between the party were 
fair to middling, but they hung upon 
the touch of a hair-trigger. Jack plain- 
ly had his doubts of me, and Mrs. 
Jack as plainly suspected that Jack 
was likely to be cordial again to those 
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awful girls at the first opportunity. 
Still that prize box of perfumery, pur- 
chased on his own initiative, had done 
wonders. 

For a while we thought that we 
could not all get into the same ‘‘pen- 
sion,” and we began to feel the com- 
ing of a new sense of relief. But luck 
was against us. We found an admir- 
able place which could accommodate 
us all; so we allsaid how delightful it 
was, and took our old places over the 
powder magazine. I think it was some- 
thing about the arrangement of the 
rooms that caused the trouble. Jack 
wanted to give the best to Miss Ber- 
tram instead of keeping it for himself, 
never thinking that it was not for him- 
self at all, but for Mrs. Jack that he 
would have kept it; and, as a result, 
I found myself walking down the 
Promenade des Anglais with a viva- 
cious, deep-eyed, tense-nerved Mrs. Jack 
at my side. I had threatened to baulk 
at the arrangement, recalling my ex- 
perience of the day before, but the 
bride would not permit it. She so 
liked my intimate knowledge of these 
Riviera people; she had come abroad 
to learn, and she wanted to go about 
with some one who could teach her. 
Then I made everything so interest- 
ing, it seemed; and so, with those eyes 
in which one could drown himself so 
blissfully turned on me, I went off 
happily—and Jack went down town 
alone on business. He was begin- 
ning to learn wisdom. 

But we were all together at dinner ; 
and Jack could no more help being 
genial than he could help breathing—so 
it was I who sat out in the white moon- 
light that night with the bride, and 
told her why it was that I was not a 
married man. She was full of sym- 
pathy. Her voicewas softer and more 
sibilant than the breaking of the baby 
Mediterranean breakers on the gravel 
beach, and her eyes were liquid with 
pity. I thought at the time that at 
last she had forgotten Jack—unworthy 
Jack. What man could be worthy ? 
But I doubted it when we went in and 
she went right up to him, without even 
a question in her face as to where he 
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had been, and shone on him with a 
fulness of love 1 had not seen yet, as 
if she wished to comfort him for the 
pain he would have suffered in losing 


her, if he had lost her. Then she 
looked at me. If her soul could have 
spoken, it would have said—‘‘ Jack, be 
good to Mr. Barton; for he has not that 
other me whom he might have had.” 

But Jack—he had only been married 
four weeks, you must remember—did 
not see this. He knew of no reason for 
being good to me, and thought he knew 
a very good one for being the opposite; 
so he pointedly refused my invitation 
to a cigar, and told the bride that he 
and the others had been planning to 
run over to Monte Carlo the next day. 
This was enough to turn the Monte 
Carlo trip into a temporary writ of 
separation; and the bride and I did 
the Casino and the Gardens, and the 
old town of Monaco and all the rest of 
it, pretty generally together. 

But there is no need to tell the 
story over and over again in different 
settings. We came back to Nice and 
went on to Mentone; we escaped from 
that consumptive sanitarium, and 
drove to San Remo—and there I had 
my eyes opened. 

Miss Alice Wilson threatened to 
divide the happy party. She said 
that she had read a lot of stories 
about San Remo, and did not think 
she would be ready to go on when Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell would want to. 
Mrs. Campbell said that she had no 
doubt that San Remo was a very de- 
lightful place, but that their time was 
limited. Then Miss Bertram set in to 
argue Miss Alice out of her nonsensi- 
cal notion. She assured us after a 
little that they would go on when we 
were ready—that it was only a silly, 
novel-born whim that Alice had got— 
she had no more time to waste at an 
insignificant little place than any of the 
rest of us had. She did not want to 
be harsh with Alice but she was really 
only a child yet; and she (Miss Ber- 
tram) was responsible for the conduct- 
ing of the party. Alice’s father would 
expect her to see to it that the girls 
made good use of their time. 
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The bride said nothing to this. But 
I caught her telling Alice out on the 
veranda that, as she was paying the 
money for the trip, she should stick up 
for herself and see what she wanted to. 
Mrs. Jack went on to say that she was 
sure San Remo was worth a week or 
two, but, of course, they could not 
spare it. Mr. Campbell had to get 
back to business. 


Then I took a hand in—not that I ° 


wanted the party to stay together, but 
simply because I enjoy playing at dis- 
cussion with the Feminine. If I had met 
Lady Macbeth | should have reasoned 
with her against ambition—provided 
she was not too square-featured, and 
would have listened to me with attén- 
tive, fawn-like eyes. It is not that I 
can recall any great success in turning 
women from their purposes, but sim- 
ply that I liked the trying. They do 
not crash into your theories with a 
jagged fact, or weary you with long 
and intricate counter-reasoning. They 
listen to you with appreciative com- 
ments, and wonder flatteringly when 
you thought it all out, and then—do 
as they intended. But what matters 
it? You have had the joy of unop- 
posed exposition. 

So I took Miss Wilson in hand. 

‘“San Remo,” I said, ‘‘is, no doubt, 
very interesting, but nothing to Flor- 
ence and Genoa and Pisa and Rome. 
You must plan your trip with a due 
sense of proportion.” 

She looked at me sideways out of 
her eyes for a full half minute, as if 
wondering what to say. No, it’ was 
hardly that—she seemed to -be wonder- 
ing how much I could understand. 

‘* Are you going on—with the Camp- 
bells ?”’ she then asked. 

‘*Oh!—eh—I suppose so,” I said. 
wondering at the question. 

She was looking at me closely 
again, and there was a doubtful smile 
just behind her eyes. ‘‘ You shouldn’t,” 
she said then, shaking her head at me. 

What did the child mean? I’m 
afraid there was rude astonishment in 
my face. Did her novel-filled mind 
imagine that I was in danger of an in- 
trigue with Mrs. Campbell? How 


ridiculous! 
ing. 

‘That suspicion of yours,” I said 
directly—intuition tells with women— 
‘*is as absurd as it is unworthy of 
you.” 

She smiled broadly now. ‘‘I never 
had such a suspicion,” she said. Plain- 
ly she was amused at me. 

‘*What do you mean, then?” I 
asked with some indignation. 

‘* Mr. Barton,” she said, becoming 
serious, ‘if you were going on your 
wedding tour, would you want three 
or four girls along ?”’ 

‘No, l'sad. ‘“* Pinnot‘'a Turk.” 

‘© You know what I mean,” she said, 
annoyance at my perversity crossing 
her face. ‘*I mean ‘men’ in your 
case.” 

‘* Well?” I asked. 

‘* Well; that’s what poor Mrs. Camp- 
bell is enduring all this time; and I’m 
going to stop it. But,” she cried in 
alarm, ‘‘ don’t tell Miss Bertram why 
Iam staying here. You won't, will 
you?” 

So that was it. ‘ But,” I began, 
‘*it’s so very absurd of her. Campbell 
thinks there’s no one in the world like 
her—” 

‘© Of course,” said Miss Wilson im- 
patiently. ‘‘He loves her, and she 
knows it. If she didn’t, she’d never 
act as she does. She’d pretend then 
for all she was*worth that she was 
perfectly satisfied. But, knowing that 
he loves her, the way he acts makes 
her miserable.” 

I looked at this shy young thing in 
the tail of her teens. What a deal 
she seemed to know about love! But 
did she know? As for me, in my wis- 
dom, I hardly knew what she meant. 

‘“*The way he acts,’” I quoted 
doubtfully. ‘‘Do you mean that he 
is too silly over her? I certainly think 
he is, but I thought she was jealous of 
his merely polite attentions to others.” 

There was the amused look back on 
her face. No onehad looked at me so 
since my school-teacher laughed at me 
floundering through my reading lesson. 

‘*It is the polite attentions to us 
others that is the trouble,” said Miss 


Yet I felt myself colour- 
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Wilson. ‘‘She is used to monopoliz- 
ing those attentions; and she doesn’t 
like to suddenly lose them altogether.” 

‘* But she doesn’t,” I protested. 

‘*No. She gets most of them yet. 
But she wants them all,” was this 
young girl’s answer. Then she blush- 
ed. Again she was confessing to a 
knowledge which she suspected that I 
thought unmaidenly. 

‘* Would you act that way ?’”’ I ask- 
ed brazenly. 

She did not answer at once; and 
again I could see that she was con- 
sidering my capacity for the reception 
of truth. It was not that she did not 
know; but was it prudent to tell me? 
Finally she decided in favour of my en- 
lightenment. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘I would. If I 
had a husband, I would not want him 
to show that he knew there were any 
other women in the world. I would 
want to be always first—always every- 
thing.” She paused—a little breath- 
less; but it was plain that she could 
say more. 

‘* But after marriage,” I began— 


‘* Especially after marriage, I should 


think,” she said gravely. ‘‘ Before 
marriage, a girl is as free as a man. 
After marriage, it must be his atten- 
tions—or none.” 

“Mrs. Campbell,” I said irrelevantly, 
‘*let me take her to Mont Chevalier.” 

‘* Yes, but that was torture to her,” 
said this plain-spoken person with 
great earnestness. 

“Oh!” I said simply; 
irony of it was wasted. 

‘*She knows,” went on the young 
girl, with her eyes on the wide sea, 
‘“that there can never be any substi- 
tute for her husband’s respect. But” 
—suddenly breaking off—‘‘ you know 
all this as well as I do, and you are 
only pretending to tease me.” 

‘* Indeed, and I do not,” I answered 
truthfully. ‘‘ And I should like an ans- 
wer to one more question. If you three 
stay here, why should not I go on?” 


but the 


‘You must do as you think best,” 
she said stiffly. She had opened her 
soul enough to a scoffer. 

‘* Are you afraid that I shall make 
Jack miserable?” I persisted. 

She smiled contemptuously, and I 
was led to say: ‘‘Oh! you don’t care 
whether I do or not. He is only a 
man.” 

‘*] think Mrs. Campbell would pre- 
vent that,” she said quietly. ‘* But she 
wouldn’t like you about. Something 
might remind Mr. Campbell of Mont 
Chevalier, and then he would be irri- 
tated, you know, and—well—you’ll 
have to think it out for yourself,” she 
suddenly flashed at me and went in. 

The next day we four saw the Camp- 
bells off by train to Genoa, and a gayer 
party never shouted farewells to one 
another and good wishes for pleasant 
journeying. Then Miss Alice showed 
us all the places she had read of in San 
Remo, and let me learn incidentally 
several other things about women 
which are not to be read of at all. It 
was only Miss Bertram who kept me 
from following up this study to—well, 
to the ship-side anyway. But when 
we left Pisa for Rome, Miss B. told 
me that they were going to stay with 
a friend of hers there, and that she 
was sorry that there would be no room 
for me in the house. And she was 
right—it turned out that there was not 
even room for me in the drawing-room 
of an evening, and they never seemed 
to know their plans a day ahead. 

So I sought consolation from Marc 
Stewart, and he said that | did not need 
it, for I had already had ‘‘ my bridal 
trip.”” But I think that, for once, he 
was misled by appearances. A certain 
slim girl who once had a passion 
for San Remo, knows better; she 
knows that I was only a pawn in Mrs. 
Jack’s game. And sometimes I won- 
der if she thinks I am ever to have a 
‘‘bridal trip.” But I shall have to 
go to a higher authority than Marc 
Stewart to learn that. 





I—HIS USE OF BIRDS 


= ESE papers were prepared chiefly 

for the young reader and for those 
beginning the study of literature, with 
the purpose of pointing out the great 
store of information and of pleasure to 
be derived from a careful and system- 
atic study of Shakespeare’s works. A 
cursory reading of his plays will afford 
only a very temporary pleasure. The 
reader who reads his plays as he would 
read most. modern novels, will find 
himself in the situation of the child 
who, trying to catch the summer 
shower in his outstretched hands, dis- 
covers that it has nearly all run through 
his fingers. 

The student of Shakespeare, as he 
proceeds with his work, will be re- 
minded of a stately palace, noble in 
design and perfect in symmetry. On 
a closer examination of it he will find 
that each stone is a work of art in it- 
self, of a curious and cunning work- 
manship, and differing from each other 
stone in design and structure. In 
order to grasp the secret of the grand- 
eur, and symmetry, and beauty of the 
structure, he must pull it to pieces and 
study it carefully in detail. He will 
find, however, that in the very act of 
pulling it to pieces and studying it 
carefully in detail he is best performing 
the work of reconstruction. 

Some day he will find that he has 
erected for himself an Aladdin’s palace, 
towering and beautiful, perfect in every 
part—no, not perfect in every part. 
The earnest student will find that he 


has not penetrated to the very heart of 
the builder’s secret, that the clue to the 
complete interpretation of his works 
was buried with Shakespeare, and he 
will fully appreciate the words of the 
poet who said in another connection: 

“* Ah, who will lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain, 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain.”’ 

Eckermann, in his ‘‘ Conversations 
of Goethe,” tells of a conversation 
about Shakespeare in which he says 
‘*Goethe then showed me a very inter- 
esting English work, which illustrated 
all Shakespeare i in copper plates. Each 
page embraced in six small designs 
one piece, with some verses written 
underneath, so that the leading idea 
and the most important situations of 
each work were brought before the 
eyes. All these immortal tragedies 
and comedies thus passed before the 
mind like processions of masks. It is 
even terrifying, said Goethe, to look 
through these little pictures. Thus 
are we first made to feel the infinite 
wealth and grandeur of Shakespeare. 
There is no motive in human life which 
he has not exhibited and expressed.” 

He has laid the birds and the insects 
and the flowers under contribution to 
illustrate and explain his characters 
and their surroundings. A very earnest 
but somewhat amusing discussion has 
been carried on over the question of 
whether or not Shakespeare had a 
scientific knowledge of nature. A 
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writer in an English magazine argued 
through some thirty pages that he had 
only the scrappiest knowledge of na- 
tural history; and a member of a 
Natural History society in Ireland, in 
a book on the insects of Shakespeare, 
pronounced his knowledge of natural 
history to be singularly exact. Does 
it matter at all whether he was or was 
not a scientific naturalist? If the 
student wishes to know the length of a 
bird’s wing, the colour of its plumage, 
its migratory habits, or whether it is a 
song or game bird, or if he should 
wish to know about flowers, how and 
where they grow, are there not text 
books without number where he can 
get the required information to the 
last detail ? 

In the plays of Shakespeare the stu- 
dent will, however, find the birds ina 
setting in which he will not find them 
in the text books. He mentions about 
forty birds in his plays, and it is a 
somewhat curious fact, and perhaps in 
a measure illustrates the extent to 
which he has in many ways been imi- 
tated by later English poets, that they 
have not added a dozen to the number 
used by him. 

The raven and the crow are pre- 
eminently his birds of ill-omen. Lady 
Macbeth, almost immediately after 
hearing that the King was to lodge at 
her husband’s castle, and at the mo- 
ment that the thought comes to her 
mind that he will be in their power, 
utters the following: 


‘*The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” (Act I, se. 5.) 


After the murder of Duncan has been 
accomplished, Macbeth makes up his 
mind to plunge still deeper into crime 
and to put Banquo and his son Fleance 
out of the way. He gives Lady Mac- 
beth a hint of his intention—tells her 
that a deed of dreadful note is to be 
done. She asks him ‘‘ what’s to be 
done?” Macbeth answers:— 


‘Be innocent of the 
chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. 
night; 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 


knowledge, dearest 


Come, seeling 


And, with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale; light thickens and the 
crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood: 


Good things of day begin to droop and 
drowse; 


While night’s black agents to their preys do 
rouse. 
Thou marvellest at my words: but hold thee 
still ; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves 
by ill.” (Act ITI, se. 2.) 
And after the banquet has been brok- 
en up by Macbeth’s vision of Banquo’s 
ghost, and Lady Macbeth (the fear be- 
ing upon her that in his madness he 
may disclose even more of their 
crimes than he has already done) said 
to the guests: 
** At once good-night; 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once.” (Act III, se. 4.) 
And here again this wonderful wo- 
man gives an exhibition of the iron 
nerve which she possessed. Fresh 
from the horror of the banquet scene 
where Macbeth all but disclosed his 
share in the murders of the King and 
Banquo, and not knowing what further 
act of folly he may be guilty of, she, in 
a fit of momentary excitement, asks 
the guests to go at once. In response 
to the courteously-worded leave-taking 
of Lennox, who says ‘‘ Good-night, 
and better health attend his Majesty,” 
she immediately gains control of her- 
self and fulfils all the demands of cour- 
tesy. She is again the high-bred and 
kindly hostess and one can almost hear 
the level and kindly tones in which she 
says a kind good-night to all. But 
Macbeth is still a prey to his fears 
and the ghosts, and rooks and mag- 
pies chase each other through his 
brain. Still seeing the ghost he says: 
**It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood; 
Stones have been known to move and trees 
to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies, and choughs and rooks 
* brought forth 
The secretest of man’s blood.”’ 
(Act ITI, se. 4.) 
Titus Andronicus is a play which 
many of Shakespeare’s commentators 
would like to see struck from his list of 
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plays.. It reeks with blood. Every 
evil passion to which man is heir finds 
expression in the play. The perusal of 
it gives one a sickening sensation. 
You feel that you have been decoyed 
into supping with the devil and that 
you were not supplied with a long- 
handled spoon. 

One remark as to the authorship of 
the play may be ventured upon here, 
and that is, that the raven flies in this 
play oftener than in any other of his 
plays, and there is a strong family re- 
semblance between them and the Mac- 
beth ravens. 

In the third scene of the Second Act, 
Demetrius and Chiron come upon their 
mother, Tamora, in the forest, in com- 
pany with Bassanius and Lavinia, just 
after these two have been pointing out 
to her in somewhat vigorous language 
the evil course which she has been 
pursuing. Tamora, in answer to her 
son’s question, ‘‘ Why doth your High- 
ness look so pale and wan?” answers 
as follows : 


‘Have I not reason, think you, to look pale? 

These two have 'ticed me hither to this place: 

A barren detested vale, you see it is; 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and 
lean, 

O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe: 

Here never shines the sun; here nothing 
breeds, 

Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven: 

And when they showed me this abhorred pit, 

They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make such fearful and confused cries 

As any mortal body hearing it 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly.” 


And Lavinia, when she finds herself 
in the hands of Demetrius and Chiron, 
appeals first to Tamora. When she 
finds her pitiless, she appeals in turn 
to Demetrius and Chiron to spare her. 
Finding them both as unrelenting as 
their mother, and giving up hope of 
rescue she, partly soliloquizing and 
partly in appeal, says: 

**’Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a lark; 
Yet have I heard,—O, could I find it now! 
The lion moved with pity did endure 

To have his princely paws pared all away : 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, 


The whilst their own birds famish in their 
nests: 








O, be to me, though thy hard heart say no, 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful!" 


(Act II, se. 3.) 

But the raven in this play carries us 
through such scenes of deviltry that we 
will not follow him farther. 

But perhaps there is no passage in 
his plays where the raven is used with 
more effect than in Othellv. Iago, with 
devilish ingenuity and skill, proceeded 
from innuendo to the specific instance 
of the lost handkerchief which, in 
Othello’s excited state carried convic- 
tion to his mind, and to rivet it beyond 
the possibility of chance Iago returns 
to it again and again. In the first 
scene of the Fourth Act he says: 

Her honour is an essence that's not seen: 

They have it very oft that have it not: 

But for the handkerchief— 

OTHELLO.—By heaven, I would most gladly 
have forgot it. 

Thou said’st—O, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 

Boding to all— 


One of the most amusing scenes in 
Shakespeare is set forth in Act III, s. 1. 
of the first part of Henry /V. Hotspur, 
Worcester, Mortimer and Glendower, 
are met to consider ways and means to 
carry on the rebellion which they are 
about to raise against King Henry IV. 
Glendower is full of the superstition, 
which to this day seems to be in the 
atmosphere of his own Welsh moun- 
tains, and full to the very brim with a 
sense of his own importance. Hotspur, 
although he was impetuous, was clear- 
headed and practical, and he lost 
patience with Glendower when he per- 
sisted in telling him that at his nativity 
the front of heaven was full of fiery 
shapes, of burning cressets, and that 
at his birth the frame and huge foun- 
dation of the earth shook like a 
coward. 

Glendower, pursuing the boasting 
strain, said: 

**T can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hot.—Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for 
them? 

GLEND.—Why, I can teach you, cousin, to 
command the devil. 

Hot.—And I can teach thee, coz, to shame 


the devil by telling truth; tell truth and 
shame the devil.” 


or 
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Some further discussion took place 
between Percy and Glendower, when 
Mortimer, wishing to preserve the 
peace between them, says: 


‘* Fie, Cousin Percy, how you cross my father! 

Hotspur.—I cannot choose: sometimes he 
angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 

And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clip-winged griffin and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 

As puts me from my faith. I tell you what, 

He held me last night at least nine hours 

In reckoning up the several devils’ names 

That were his lackeys: I cried ‘hum,’ and 
‘well, go to’; 

But mark’'d him nota word. O, heisas tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 

In any summer house in Christendom.”’ 


In the Winter's Tale, when Leontes 
has imposed upon Antigonus the duty 
of casting his child ‘‘to some remote 
and desert place quite out of our do- 
minions, and that there thou leave it, 
without more mercy to its own protec- 
tion and favour of the climate.” Anti- 
gonus, having in his mind the same 
trait of the ravens, which Lavinia had 
when she says that ‘‘Some say that 
ravens foster forlorn children,” accepts 
the hated task. 

ANT.—I swear to do this, though a present 
death 

Had been more merciful. Come on, poor babe, 

Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and 
ravens 

To be thy nurses! Wolves and bears, they say, 

Casting their savageness aside, have done 

Like offices of pity. (Act II, se. 3+) 

Henry V. is said to have been 
Shakespeare's ideal King and, to en- 
hance the glory to the English at the 
battle of Agincourt, he puts into the 
mouth of Grandpre, one of the French 
lords, a description of the English 
army which should in the chance of 
battle, other things being equal, have 
given the victory to the French. Look- 
ing over the English host he points 
out their pitiable condition : 

‘“Why do you stay so long, my lords of 
France ? 

Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 

Ill-favoredly become the morning field; 
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Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 

And our air shakes them passing scornfully: 

Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggared 
host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps: 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 

With torch-staves in their hand, and their 
poor jades 

Lob down their’ heads, dropping the hides 
and hips, 

The gum down-roking from their pale-dead 
eyes, 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 

Lies foul with chewed grass, still and 
motionless: 

And their executors the knavish crows 

Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour.” 


(Act IV, se. 2.) 
In the play of Azng Henry V/, third 


part, the career of the ill-starred mon- 
arch Richard III, is foreshadowed by 
King Henry when he is informed by 
Richard III, then Duke of Gloucester, 
that he has killed his son for his pre- 
sumption. 


‘*Had’st thou been killed when first thou 
did’st presume, 
Thou had’st not lived to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy, that many a thousand, 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear, 
And many an old man’s sigh and many a 
widow's, 
And many an orphan’'s water-standing eye 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands, 
And orphans fortheir parents’ timeless death— 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou was’t born. 
The owl shrieked at thy birth,— an evil sign; 
The night crow cried, aboding luckless time; 
Dogs howled, and hideous tempests shook 
down trees; 
The raven rooked her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother's 
hope; 
To wit, an indigested and deformed lump, 
Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree.” 
(Act V, se. 6.) 
In Romeo and Juliet, Act III, scene 
2, Juliet in speaking of Romeo uses 
the raven to express entirely opposite 
opinions of her lover. It is the after- 
noon of her wedding-day, and she is in 
the garden thinking and saying that 
she longs for his coming: 





“Come, night; come, Romeo; come, thou 
day in night; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black- 
browed night, 

Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
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And he will make the face of heaven so fine ; 


That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 


Before Romeo reaches her, however, 
he encounters her cousin Tybalt, who 
forces a fight upon him in the public 
street, and Tybalt is slain—an episode 
in the old Capulet-Montagu feud— 
which is reported to Juliet before Ro- 
meo reaches her. Her first impulse is 
to denounce her lover, and she pours 
out hot bitter words against him: 


**O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feathered raven; wolvish-ravening lamb! 
Despised substance of divinest show! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st; 

A damned saint, an honourable villain! 

O, nature, what had’st thou to do in hell, 
When thou did’st bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound?” 


But better thoughts of Romeo come 
to her after'she has given voice to her 
passion, which the nurse finds out to 
her cost, when presuming upon what 
she has heard Juliet just say—she ex- 
claims: 


‘* There's no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in men; all perjured, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

Shame come to Romeo!” 

JuL.—‘‘ Blistered be thy tongue 

For such a wish! he was not born to shame: 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 

For ‘tis a throne where honour may be 
crowned 

Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O what a beast was I to chide at him!”’ 


In Much Ado About Nothing, Bal- 
thasar sings that very pretty song be- 
ginning— 


‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never.” 


But Benedick does not like the sing- 
er’s voice and does not hesitate to say 
so: 


‘And he had been a dog that should have 
howled thus, they would have hanged him; 
and I pray God his bad voice bode no mis- 
chief. I had as lief have heard the night 
raven, come what plague could have come 
after it.” (Act IT, se. 3.) 


In the same play Beatrice and Bene- 
dick are having a fling at each other, 
in which Beatrice has clearly the best 
of the encounter. 


BENE.—Then is courtesy a turn-coat. But it 
is certain I am loved of all ladies, only 
you excepted; and I would I could find 
in my heart that I had not a hard heart; 
for, truly, I love none. 

BEAT.—A dear happiness to women: they 
would else have been troubled with a per- 
nicious suitor. I thank God and my cold 
blood I am of your humour for that. I 
had rather hear my dog bark at a crow: 
than a man swear he loves me. 

BENE.—God keep your ladyship still in that 
mind! So some gentleman or other shall 
escape a predestinate scratched face. 

BEAT.—Scratching could not make it worse 
an ‘twere such a face as yours were. 

BENE.—-Well, you are a rare parrot teacher. 

BEAT.—A bird of my tongue is better than a 
beast of yours. 

BENE.—I would my horse had the speed of 
your tongue and so good a continuer. 
But keep your way, i’ God’s name; I have 
done. (Act I, se. 1.) 


In The Tempest, Caliban coming into 
the presence of Prospero and Ariel, in 
one of his evil moods, salutes them in 
characteristic fashion: 

‘* As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed 
With raven’s feathers from unwholesome fen 


Drop on you both! a southwest blow on ye 
And blister you all o'er!’ (Act I, sc. 2.) 


The owl is largely in evidence, some- 
times in the tragedies and occasionally 
in the comedies. Lady Macbeth, in the 
last scene of the first act of the play, in 
answer to Macbeth’s question: ‘‘If we 
should fail?” answers: 

‘We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.”’ 


And then she tells him what her part 
in the carrying out of the crime is to be: 


‘*When Duncan is asleep 
Whereto the rather shall 
journey 

Soundly invite him- --his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only.” 


his day’s hard 


And then the understanding is ar- 
rived at that Macbeth is to commit the 
murder with the chamberlains’ daggers, 
and leave them all bloody in their bed, 
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so that it may appear to the inmates of 
the castle and to the public that the 
King’s own guards murdered him. 
Lady Macbeth is waiting in the 
court of the castle the re-entrance of 
Macbeth, who is even now about the 
deed. Her nerves are strung to the 
highest tension. She is playing a des- 
perate game for a high stake. Every- 
thing hangs upon the success of the 
plot. She felt the necessity of tak- 
ing some of the wine which she gave 
the guards. She drops into a solil- 
oquy: 
‘©That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold; 
What hath quenched them hath given me fire. 
Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl 
bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night. 
about it: 
The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores; I have 
drugged their possets, 
That death and nature do 
them, 
Whether they live or die.”’ 
Macs. (within)—Who's there? What, ho! 
Lapy MacBEeTH—Alack, I am afraid they have 
awaked, 
And 'tis not done. 
deed 
Confound us. 
ready. 
He could not miss ‘em. 
Had he not resembled my 
slept I had done't. 
(Enter Macbeth). My husband! 
MACBETH—I have done the deed. 
not hear a noise ? 
Lapy M.—I heard the owl scream and the 
crickets cry. (Act Hi, sc. 2.) 


And in the witches’ cauldron the 
second witch contributes as her offer- 
ing to make the charm firm and good— 


that shrieked, the fatal 


He is 


contend about 


The attempt and not the 


Hark! I laid their daggers 


father as he 


Did’st thou 


‘* Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and ow/et's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell broth boil and bubble.” 
(Act IV, sc. 1.) 


In the second part of King Henry 
VI. the Duchess of Gloucester consults 
Bolingbroke, a conjurer, and Margery 
Jourdain, a witch, as to the course she 
should pursue, and the fate of her 
enemies in the intrigues which were 
being carried on amongst the noblemen 
in Henry’s Court. Bolingbroke is a 
master of his art, as shown by his 
speech in answer to the Duchess’s re- 
quest, that the ceremonies of the witch- 
craft be proceeded with at once: 
BOLINGBROKE.—Patience, good lady; wizards 

know their times: 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was set on fire; 
The time when screech owls cry and ban-dogs 
howl, 
And spirits walk and ghosts break up their 
graves, 
That time best fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, sit you and fear not: whom we raise 
We will make fast within a hallow'd verge. 
(Act I, se. 4.) 


King Lear, when his daughter Gon- 
eril misuses him, and asks that he cut 
down his train of attendants from one 
hundred to fifty, leaves her home in 
anger, and proceeds to test the hospi- 
tality of her sister Regan, with the 
fullest confidence that he will be re- 
ceived with open arms. Regan will 
not see him, sends excuses, and when 
he forces his way into her presence, he 
is advised by her to return to Goneril 
and submit to her terms. It began to 
dawn upon the old King, that his court 
jester was right, when taking advan- 
tage of the privilege of his class, he 
practically told him that he played the 
fool in dividing his kingdom between 
his two daughters, reserving nothing 
for himself but what their charity was 
willing to afford him. From the bit- 
terness of his heart he answers Regan: 
‘* Return to her, and fifty men dismissed ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 
Necessity’s sharp pinch!” (Act IT, se. 4.) 


TO BE CONTINUED 





a is bad for children and 
fools, for the thought that some 
one has a great opinion of them causes 
them to have a great opinion of them- 
selves. Fred Harrison no longer be- 
longed to the first class, and he would 
have deeply resented being relegated 
to the second, but truth is truth, and 
Fred was anything but a wise boy. 
There was some excuse for him. His 
mother was only a memory, and his 
father’s sister, who, on the death of his 
mother, had come to the farm to cheer 
and help through the trying time, had 
the mistaken idea that to be good toa 
child you must give it everything it 
cries for. She brought Fred up. Had 
he been her own child she could not 
have loved him better. He was the 
brightness and the warmth of her life, 
even while he was the tyrant who ruled 
her, and worried her, and got his way 
with her on every occasion, and if at 
twenty he was as conceited and selfish 
as he was handsome and clever there 
is small wonder. 

The father loved the boy well, but 
he was a self-contained, quiet man, 
little given to display of affection. He 
was disappointed in Fred, there was 
no denying the fact. Here was the 
boy twenty years old, and taking no 
more interest in the farm—as good a 
hundred acres as lay in Kent County, 
that garden of the Province of Ontario 
—than if it were not his birthright. Mr. 
Harrison could count up a score of 
neighbours whose sturdy sons had 
taken to farming as a matter of course. 
It was a good life, a free and indepen- 
dent life; why could not that good- 
looking, good-for-nothing boy, with 
the smiling dark eyes of his dead 
mother, take to it? Why need he 
throw on airs, and talk of going out 
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into the world and making a name and 
place for himself? Name and place, 
indeed! His name was Fred Harri- 
son, an honest name, and his place 
was on the homestead. Fred was a 
fool, and Mary Harrison, the weak- 
minded, loving spinster, was more than 
a trifle to blame. 

Mary did not think her boy vain or 
foolish when he mapped out a great 
future for himself. In her eyes he was 
a lad of promise. She did not wonder 


that he rebelled against the common- 
place life on the farm. 


When he spoke 
of leaving, her heart contracted with a 
sharp pain, but she owned to herself 
that he was right. He had talents 
which fitted him for any field. She 
would not have him hide his light un- 
der a bushel. Still, when he came to 
her one day at sunset to say that he 
had fully made up his mind, and was 
starting for a western city next morn- 
ing, her face went white. 

‘* The place will be lonesome as the 
grave without you,” she said tremu- 
lously, as a vision of the years, the 
whole twenty years of her sojourn in 
her brother’s house flashed before her. 
‘* And so soon, dear, sosoon! Could’nt 
you put it off a while?” 

‘“* Not a day,” he answered. ‘‘ I’ve 
got an offer, and must close with it 
at once. Come and help me get my 
things together.” 

He turned to go to his room, but 
she did not follow him on the instant. 
**So soon!” She repeated the words 
over and over, pressing her hand to 
her bosom as though in pain. 

‘© Come on,” he cried with some im- 
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patience, ‘‘ we'll never get through if 
we don’t get a hustle on.” Then not- 
ing the tears on her cheeks, ‘‘ Now 
don’t go making a fuss, Aunt Mary; 
I’m not the first chap that has gone 
out in the world to do for himself.” 

‘* The world is a big place,” she an- 
swered> wistfully, ‘‘a big place. I 
could find it in my heart to wish you 
were just a common, ordinary boy, in- 
stead of—of what you are,” with a fond 
admiring glance. 

Fred liked—nay loved, for though 
selfish and spoiled he had a heart—his 
aunt at all times, but never so well as 
when she spoke in this strain. 
‘*What!” he cried, with his winning 
smile, ‘‘rather have me follow the 
plough than follow the path to wealth 
and honour.” 

She sighed; the path of glory might 
lead him a long long way from home. 
Then she looked at him, and her eyes 
brightened. His handsome, determined 
face, his clever, intellectual, noble face, 
she told herself, was that face of a man 
who would make his mark, surely 
make his mark. 

‘*]T declare,” she cried, ‘‘ I’m ’most 
as ambitious for you as you are for 
yourself. How long before you'll 
come back ?” 

‘* When I’ve made my pile. You 
know what these country louts say of 
me, that I’ve got the big head, that I’m 
only going off because I’m too lazy to 
work—and all that. Well, I'll con- 
vince ’em to the contrary. When I 
come back to this corner of the earth 
I’ll be a rich man, and a great one. 
Money alone won't satisfy me, I want 
to be known and—and honoured.” 

‘* Bless the boy!” cried Aunt Mary, 
and would have taken him to her bos- 
om only that he eluded her. ‘‘ I'll live 
to be proud of him yet; he’ll be an 
honour to the name.” 

It did not cost Fred much to say 
good-bye to the old farmhouse, or to 
the couple who walked to the gate 
with him, and stood looking after him 
with eyes which shone with unshed 
tears. 

‘*The Lord keep him, the bright, 
ambitious boy,” murmured Aunt Mary. 


‘* Now, the Lord be good to a young 
fool!” this from the father. 

How they both missed him! All 
day Aunt Mary listened for his step 
and his whistle; the house, nay, the 
whole world, seemed so still. 

When, at the end of the first year, 
they had not heard from him for some 
months, Aunt Mary made up her mind 
that he was coming home on a visit, and 
made great preparations. When he 
failed to put in an appearance she told 
herself, her brother, and the neigh- 
bours that she had been a foolish old 
woman to dream that a lad could make 
his fortune in a short twelvemonth. 

‘‘He is more apt to waste what he 
took with him than to make a fortune. 
Don’t you be silly enough to go on 
building air-castles on that young 
man’s prospects,”’ said Mr. Harrison, 
giving her hand an affectionate pat. 
‘*You always thought more of him 
than he deserved.” 

‘*T can’t bear you to talk like that,” 
she cried; ‘‘ he was good to me—in his 
way.” 

‘*Yes, in his way”’; the old man’s 
voice was sad—‘‘and a poor kind of 
way it was. He took all the good out 
of you he could get, took all the good 
out of me he could get, and what did 
he give us back ?” 

‘*I wish you wouldn’t say such 
things,” she pleaded. ‘‘ It’s natural 
for young folks to think of themselves. 
If he was a bit thoughtless, what of 
it? Andif he is too busy now mak- 
ing a name for himself to write as 
often as we'd like to hear, what of 
“?” 

‘* The neighbours say he ought to be 
ashamed of himself,”—Mr. Harrison 
may have enjoyed hearing the loyal 
woman’s defence of the absent, ‘‘ neg- 
lecting us shamefully.” 

Aunt Mary smiled. There was pride 
and triumph in that smile. ‘‘ My day 
for answering the neighbours is com- 
ing. When he arrives home, rich as 
all creation and a member of Parlia- 
ment, maybe, or senator, or councillor 
—no, councillor isn’t good enough—to 
boot, then I’ll pay attention to the 
neighbours, and not before. It'll do 
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me a world of good to crow over them. 
I—I hope it isn’t wicked of me, but I 
do enjoy thinking over what I’m going 
to say to those that have picked at 
my boy for nothing in the world, only 
that he’s so much smarter than their 
boys.” 

‘* And if he comes home poor and of 
no account, what'll you find to say 
then?” asked her brother, giving her 
a sharp glance. 

She winced. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t stand 
that at all!” she answered quickly. 
‘*I’m awfully ambitious for him; you 
don’t know, you can’t. A mother has 
notions a father never guesses of, and 
I’m just like his mother. I’m not 
afraid. Fred said he’d come back a 
man to be proud of, and I’m as certain 
in my own mind he will, as though I 
saw his carriage coming up the drive, 
and him wearing his silk hat and shak- 
ing his pretty curls. Go ’long, you 


and your job’s comforting—I wish you 
had my faith in him.” 

‘It may be that pride of yours 
helped to get all sorts of fool notions 
in his head,” he grumbled. 


‘*A wom- 
an with ambitions for herself, or some- 
body else, is pretty sure to make a 
mess of things.” 

Aunt Mary refused to be cast down. 
All through the long months of the 
second year she kept her love, her 
hope, and, above all, her pride. But 
she was homesick for the wanderer. 
She had not been well of late, and the 
hours of enforced idleness were spent 
in the room at the head of the stair— 
the room which held Fred’s bed and 
old-fashioned bureau, and such of his 
belongings as he had left behind. 
Here she sat and dreamed her day- 
dreams; here she kneeled beside the 
bed, praying for Fred’s safe return. 
The old do not shed tears easily, but 
often the white counterpane was wet 
where her head had bowed. Her heart 
would not still its longing. 

And one day, when crimson and 
golden October was on the world, the 
hero came. Aunt Mary’s eyes were 
dim, but they could never mistake that 
slender figure. There was no carriage 
at the gate—what was it she had boast- 


ed to her brother, and to the neigh- 
bours, one and all ? 

Yet, it was Fred. His step was not 
so jaunty, nor his head so high as when 
he went out the lane almost two and a 
half years ago, but she knew him, as 
far as she could see him, and was off 
to meet him as fast as her old feet could 
carry her. 

Rich! honoured! great! what did 
she care? He was her own boy, her 
own boy—the same old Fred—no, not 
the same. She knew that as soon as 
they were close enough together to 
fold their arms about each other. This 
was a boy who had learned his lesson, 
and found out by experience that love 
of self leads to many pit-falls. 

‘*T, ’'m a failure, Aunt Mary,” he 
said, putting back her kindly face that 
he might feast his eyes onit. ‘‘ The 
biggest failure you ever saw in all your 
born days, that’s what I am.” 

Then and there Aunt Mary made a 
bonfire of her pride and ambition, a 
bonfire that glowed and flamed in her 
fond and foolish heart, and lighted her 
eyes and brought the shine to her face. 
Oh, these glorious illuminations ! 

** It doesn’t matter,” she whispered, 
laughing and crying together. ‘* You 
are here, and that is enough. As for 
being a failure—” 

‘*What’s that about failure? ” broke 
in a cheery voice, ‘‘’tis failure that 
makes the man sometimes.” If Fred 
had come home a success that man 
with the iron-grey hair and stern face 
would never have hurried out to meet 
him, never have given him that look 
of love and welcome. ‘‘Glad to see 
you home, boy.” 

Fred laid his arm on his father’s 
shoulder. ‘‘And home to stay, dad,” 
he said, ‘‘ the farm is good enough for 

” 
me. 

There was a break in his voice which 
neither the aunt nor the father pretend- 
ed to notice. 

‘*To-morrow’s Thanksgiving,” said 
the latter, ‘‘and we'll keep it in a 
manner good to see. Pumpkin pies, 
doughnuts, turkey, eh, boy?” giving 
Fred a punch in the ribs. ‘* Get your 
appetite up. Your aunt hasn’t takena 





















bit of comfort out of cooking since you 
left—nor out of anything else for that 
matter.” 

Not much sentiment in the greeting, 
but they looked into each other’s faces 
and felt nearer of heart than they had 
felt since the days when one was a 
child. 

‘“ It seems like old times,” said Aunt 
Mary that night as she pottered about 
Fred’s room, putting things to rights, 
‘* exactly like old times. I’m making 
believe to myself that you’re a little 
chap in a white nightey again. Come 
and kneel here by the bed and say 
your prayers. No, don’t hang back. 
You may have forgotten to say them 
sometimes when you were away off 
among strangers, I daresay you have, 
but now you’re back to old ways. 


That’s it, that’s it; now pop into bed, 
and I’ll tuck the covers around you. 
Sakes alive! you needn’t be so modest 
as all that. 


There,” laughing softly to 
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4AR on the outflung headland thou dost lie 
Silent and lone, the lonelier for thy kin; 


herself, ‘‘ I’m looking out of the win- 
dow. When you're in, say ‘ready,’ like 
you used to say when we played hide- 
and-seek.”’ 

‘*You’re the best woman in the 
world,” he cried, as she finished her 
labour of love, and laid her cheek to 
his, ‘‘ the very best. I’ve never loved 
you half enough, but I will, I will.” 

He was only a boy, and if he put his 
arms about her and cried on her bos- 
om it was only natural. ‘*‘Do you 
know,” he went on, ‘*I seem to have 
had abad dream and wakened up—’”’ 

‘*Right herein your father’s house,” 
she broke in. ‘‘ Right here in your old 
aunt’s arms. God has been good to 
us all—if I hada voice I’d sing the dox- 
ology till I was hoarse. Good-night, 
dear, home is the place to rest in, 
home is the place to feel safe in and 
grow strong in. Home,” pushing the 
curls back and kissing his forehead, ‘‘is 
the sweetest spot this side of heaven.” 


Here they have railed thy rotting tombstone in, 


And here a thousand times they pass thee by. 


Theirs the unwistful, unillumined eye, 


To whom the earth is earth, who never win 
A whisper’d word from Heaven when suns begin, 


But toil and sleep;—these live, and thou dost die! 


Or is it death to leave the ways of men 


And lie upon the headland with no sound 
Save for the brooding love that covers glen 

And lake and forest in its vast profound, 
While the gulls shrill their secrets to thy breast 


And on the boughs above the redbirds nest ? 


G. Herbert Clarke 















on OUR 


AUTUMN 
NIGHT SKIES 


THIRD PAPER 


By ELSIE A. DENT 


In the silent depth of space, 
Immeasurably old, immeasurably far, 
Glittering with a silver flame 
Through Eternity, 

Rolls a great and burning star 

With a noble name, 


Alcyone. 


In the glorious chart of heaven 
It is marked the first of seven; 


Tis a Pleiad: 


And a hundred years of earth 

With their long-forgotten deeds have come and gone, 
Since that tiny point of light, 

Once a splendour fierce and bright, 


Had its birth 


In the star we gaze upon. 

It has travelled all that time— 

Thought has not a swifter flight— 
Through a region where no faintest gust 
Of life comes ever, but the power of Night 
Dwells stupendous and sublime, 

Limitless and void and lonely. 


the eastern evening skies—glit- 


N 

tering, twinkling, shimmering, as 
only Tennyson can describe them, 
‘like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 
silver braid ’’—shine the ever lovely 


Pleiades. This group has from the 
earliest times been looked upon with 
peculiar regard—indeed veneration— 
by all nations. Centuries before the 
existence of calendars or of time-pieces 
save the sun, or of astronomical instru- 
ments save the horizon, the risings and 
settings of the ‘‘Seven Sisters” were 
phenomena observed by the ancients 
with an interest so keen that no mod- 
ern observer can form any conception 
of it. To the soldier, the mariner, the 
merchant and the husbandman, the 
rising of the Pleiades with the sun her- 
alded the approach of spring and the 
opening of navigation. To these men 
the genial influences of the returning 
sun meant the breaking up of dreary 
camps, the awakening of commerce, 
the mellowing of the soil and the cloth- 
ing of hill and vale with verdure. This 
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—Lampman. 


is probably the meaning of the refer- 
ence in the book of Job to ‘‘ the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades.” Indeed, all 
primitive peoples seem to have had a 
special reverence for the little group. 
The Druids, the Mexicans and the 
Peruvians, amongst others, connected 
it in some mysterious.manner with the 
souls of the departed, and every No- 
vember, when the cluster was passing 
overhead at midnight, ceremonies were 
held in honour of the dead and of the 
Pleiades, ceremonies which eventually 
became the Christian commemoration 
of All Saints’ Day. Six stars are usu- 
ally visible to the naked eye, and on a 
fine, clear moonless night a dozen may 
be counted. A three-inch telescope, 
however, finds about ninety, and the 
camera more than two thousand. The 
group forms part of the Constellation of 
Taurus, the Bull, now not far above the 
horizon, the fine red star Aldebaran in 
the eye of the Bull being very conspic- 
uous. The seven brightest stars of the 
Pleiades were named in honour of the 









seven daughters of 
Atlas, all of whom 
had gods for their 
suitors save one, 
Merope, who so 
far forgot her 
state as to weda 
mortal, for which 
reason her star 
shines with a dim 
and obscured lus- 
tre among those of 
her sisters. The 
brightest star in 
the cluster is Al- 
cyone, the subject 
of Lampman’s fine 
poem. 

The lovely white 
star which has 
been skirting the 
tree-tops on the 
north-eastern hori- 
zon during the au- 
tumn evenings, 
Capella, is now 
mounting toward 
the zenith. Auriga, the Waggoner 
or Charioteer, is a fine constella- 
tion to examine with a glass, as it 
contains some pretty clusters which 
come into view where the unassisted 
eye sees only misty-looking little spots. 
The gem of the constellation is, of 
course, Capella, a star whose compo- 
sition, the spectroscope tells us, is 
closely allied to that of our sun, but so 
much larger is it that if it were placed 
as near the earth as is the sun, its 
splendour alone would overpower us, 
as we should be blinded by a light 
sixty times greater than that to which 
weare accustomed. Accordingto avery 
high authority, Capella is twenty-nine 
‘‘light years” from the earth. That 
means that the creamy light by which we 
see the star has been twenty-nine years 
travelling through space to our vision, 
and that should anything occur this 
evening to blot Capella from the face of 
the sky, terrestrial star-gazers would be 
ignorant of the fact until 1931, when 
there would suddenly cease to be the 
faintest gleam of light to mark Cap- 
ella’s former place in the heavens. 
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THE PLEIADES AND PERSEUS 


Another interesting feature about Cap- 
ella is this—that, although no tele- 
scope has ever revealed the fact, we 
know it to be a binary. The wonder- 
ful spectroscope alone proves this, and 
shows that the revolving companionslie 
about eight million miles apart, Their 
light is so commingled, however, that 
no telescope at present in use is able 
to separate the components. 

Aries, the Ram, a most important 
constellation, lies a little to the south 
and west of the Pleiades. Three stars 
in a crooked line form the most pro- 
minent components of the group. 
Gamma, the faintest of the three, 
lies a little below the other two which 
are parallel with the horizon, and is a 
lovely golden-white double, even in a 
small telescope. Aries is believed to 
represent the ram in quest of whose 
golden fleece Jason led the Argonauts. 

Not far from the Pleiades, but to the 
westward, an irregular line of stars 
will be noticed sweeping around just 
south of Aries and Pegasus, with a 
branch running north into the domain 
of Andromeda. This is the incon- 
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spicuous constellation of Pisces, the 
Fishes, which in the old engravings 
were represented as tied by the tails 
with a long ribbon. Though they are 
not of more than the third magnitude 
in brightness, it is not difficult to trace 
the stars forming the configuration, as 
this part of the sky is comparatively 
free from bright stars. 

Still further from the Pleiades and 
below Pisces and Aries, a vast kite- 
shaped figure will be seen. This is 
Cetus, the Whale, Andromeda’s sea- 
monster. The interesting feature of 
this group is the star Mira, justly call- 
ed ‘* the Wonderful” on account of its 
strange variability. It changes from 
the second to the ninth magnitude and 
back again to the second in about 
eleven months, and is visible to the nak- 
ed eye only three months of its period. 
Should a tithe of such a variation occur 
in the light and heat-giving power of 
our own sun, the lovely fertile planet 
upon which we dwell would, by the 
alternate action of fierce frost and heat 
as we do not know them, be rendered 
as bare of life as a meteorite in less 
than a year. 


ARIES, PISCES AND CETUS 
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West of Cetus and directly south of 
Pegasus lies Aquarius, the Water- 
bearer, a very ancient constellation. 
Through long centuries Aquarius has 
been represented on the charts as a 
gigantic man pouring a river of water 
from an urn into the mouth of a fish. 
The stream of water is indicated by a 
lovely wavy line of stars, and the 
mouth of the fish by the splendid 
star Fomalhaut, a word which means 
‘* fish’s mouth.” 

The Constellation of Pisces Australis, 
the mighty Southern Fish, is not well 
seen in Canadian latitudes, but its 
position is indicated by Fomalhaut, 
which rides across the southern sky in 
splendid isolation during the autumn 
months. 

To the west of Aquarius, and just 
above the horizon, lies the Constella- 
tion of Capricornus, the Sea-goat. 
One account of its origin is that Bac- 
chus was feasting on the banks of the 
Nile one day when the giant Typhon 
appeared and so frightened him that 
he changed himself into a goat and 
plunged into the river, where he re- 


mained so long that the part of his 
body which 
under water took 
on the shape of a 


was 


fish. Alpha (a) is 
a naked-eye 
double, and Beta 
(/) a lovely opera- 
glass double; the 
larger star is gold- 
en-yellow and its 
companion bright 
blue. The stars in 
this constellation 
are all dimmed at 
present by com- 
parison with the 
splendid visitor 
who has made his 
abode among 
them for the last 
eight months—the 
planet Jupiter. 
About half-way 
between Capri- 
cornus and Lyra, 
and quite near the 
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western horizon, 
three stars in a 
straight line seem 
to form a celestial 
pointer to Vega. 
The middle one we 
already know, the 
bright star Altair. 
The three stars are 
the most prominent 
features of the Con- 
stellation of Aguila, 
the Eagle. 

Near by will be 
noticed a little dia- 
mond-shaped group 
known as Delphin- 
us, the Dolphin. 
Arion, a famous 
lyric poet and musi- 
cian, while journey- 
ing from Sicily to 


Corinth, was beset by the sailors on 
board the ship, who had resolved to 


murder him for his gold. 


sporting in the sea were 
attracted by the sweet 
strains. Seeing this, he 
leaped overboard, when 
one of them caught and 
carried him safely home. 
This story we know must 
be true, because up there 
on the sky is ¢he identical 
dolphin. \f, however, there 
be some sceptical reader to 
whom this evidence is not 
convincing, he may call it 
by another name, ‘‘Job’s 
Coffin,” the origin of which 
he will find to be an inter- 
esting topic of research for 
his leisure hours. 


NOVEMBER PREDIC- 
TIONS 





The moon will be full on 
the 15th and new on the 
29th of the month. 
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Unable to es upon the paths of many systems of 
move them from their intention, he meteors. 


begged a last favour—permission to 
play a tune on his instrument, and this teors were seen. 
being granted, he played so wild and _ the Constellation of Leo, will be passed 
plaintive a melody that the dolphins about the 13th of this month. This 
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AQUARIUS AND CAPRICORNUS 








In the course of the year the orbit of 
the earth cuts through or nearly touch- 

















One such system from Per- 
seus was passed when the August me- 
Another, but from 
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FOUR PICTURES OF MARS MADE BY BARNARD WITH THE GREAT LICK 
TELESCOPE—FROM NEWCOMB'S ‘‘ ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY” 


display is not usually brilliant, and the 
full moon will probably very largely 
neutralize whatever there may be this 
year. Still another stream, this time 
from Andromeda, and possibly a very 
fine one, will be encountered about the 
end of the month. Phenomena to be 
noted in respect of meteoric showers 
are, the number of meteors seen, the 
moment of their appearance, their 
colour, the direction in which they are 
travelling, their size (that is, in com- 
parison with the bright stars and plan- 
ets), how long they are visible, how 
they disappear (whether by bursting 
or by fading from sight), and whether 
they leave trails behind them. 

Mercury is a morning star, rising 
about an hour before the sun in the 
east-south-east, and may be seen about 
the 4th at daybreak, a little north of 
the point where the sun will rise. 


Mars is a morn- 
ing star, and may 
be seen rising in 
Leo in the east- 
north-east about 
one o'clock a.m. 
Mars is probably 
the planet most 
like the earth in 
physical condi- 
tions, there being 
evidence of the 
existence of air, 
land, water, and 
clouds as well as 
snow and ice. The 
first edition of the 
Palace of Art con- 
tained the lines 
which have be- 
come famous as a 
description of 
some of the won- 
ders revealed by 
the telescope: 

She saw the snowy 
poles of moonless 
Mars, 

That marvellous 
round of milky 
light 

Below Orion, etc. 
“Moonless 

Mars” was quite 
correct so far as was known at that time 
—the year 1832. In 1877, however, 
two tiny satellites were discovered, but 
Tennyson had already withdrawn the 
lines from the poem in the course of 
his persistent and always artistic revi- 
sion of his work. Mars is perhaps the 
most attentively observed of all the 
planets, the markings known as “‘ can- 
als” being the subject of heated con- 
troversy among men who have made 
them the subject of years of study. 
Many theories have been advanced to 
account for these peculiar features. 
Some observers believe them to be the 
work of intelligent beings who use 
them for the purposes of irrigation, 
while others think they are caused by 
areas of vegetation bordering on rivers 
and streams, themselves too narrow to 
be seen from the earth. Many other 
explanations are offered. 
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¢ TORONTO FIRE-FIGHTERS—ONE OF THREE CHEMICAL ENGINES 
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y 
THE FIRE-FIGHTERS OF TORONTO 
ss 
By Charles Lewis Shaw 

1s 
9 Bevin was a clang—clang—clang street cars stopped, the drivers of 

above the buzz and clatter of vehicles grew watchful, and the door 
i Yonge street—not the alarum bell we of the fire-hall flew open and at full 
as remember in our early days calling the gallop down the street rushed the fire- 
ai whole community to wild excitement, fighters of loronto,—and the bell in 
i, but a business-like announcement of a_ the tower clanged on while we counted 
at ‘*fire.” Through its measured strokes, the strokes. “Iwas only afew seconds 
a however, there were the tremulous since some one, three-quarters of a 
of notes of danger and appeal and the mile away, opened a small, red box on 
ei. voices of the street seemed to soften. a street corner and caused nearly 
tee A slight shade of anxiety came into two hundred men to spring actively 
na the faces of men and women, the to attention, lashed forty horses 
an- 
on- 
ade 
dy. 
to 
es. 
the 
use 
ion, 
by 
vers 
w to 
ther 
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**THE CHEMICAL ENGINE WAS FIRST AND CAME FURIOUSLY ALONG” 


bounding harness 


into and sent 
twenty steam engines, hose-reels, sal- 
vage waggons, and chemical extin- 
the north, east and 
west, at full speed through the crowded 
streets towards the point telegraphed 


from the little, red box on the street 


guishers from 





TORONTO FIRE-FIGHTERS 


corner. A general 
alarm had been 
sounded. 

Down Toronto’s 
narrow main tho- 
roughfare, crowded 
with the vehicles of 
the noon-day traffic, 
impassable in its 
centre through the 
succession of street 
cars on the dual 
tracks, down the 
lane of people lin- 
ing the pavements, 
the iron-shod horses 
crash along the as- 
phalt at full gallop 
while the gongs 
ring out their warn- 
ing signals to those 
ahead. The chemi- 
cal engine was first 
and came furiously 
along. The power- 
ful horses on the 
steam fire-engine 
steadied down into 
a long, easy lope 
that covered the ground quickly and 
fanned the fire under the boiler into 
fierce flame, while the smoke belch- 
ed forth from the funnel, the long- 
ladder truck swayed ominously as its 
horses swung around a corner, but 
there was a man at the brake and con- 
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ONE OF FIVE ENGINES 
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FROM A PAINTING AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH 


FIGHTING A FIRE ON A WINTRY DAY 


This picture shows the use of a ‘water tower,” one of the latest additions to fire-fighting 


appliances. The water is ‘supplied to it by two engines stationed at the nearest hydrants. 


It pours an immense stream into the upper stories of tall buildings, requires no wall for its 


support, and carries no attendants into dangerous positions. 
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TORONTO FIRE-FIGHTERS—THE CHIEF 


trolling wheel that was prepared, and 
on they rushed where smoke could 
now be seen coming from one of the 
many-storied buildings of the whole- 


sale quarter. That was all we saw in 
a minute of time, but in that minute 
we could see the most essential part 
of the practical working of a system, 
what years of effort, organization and 
science have almost perfected — speed. 

The man from the country, my com- 
panion, was affected, as who is not by 
the warning challenge of the bells, 
the swirl of movement, the fever of 
fight against nature’s fiercest destroyer 
of the works of man, inherent in us all 
and deeply marked on the strong faces 
of the fire-fighters that swept by us. 
He said, ‘‘ Let us see it!” and we 
went. He little thought, none of us 
do, of the detail necessary to bring 
about a system that can call assistance 
from a point half a mile away to 
destroy a danger affecting not only the 
progress of a great business or the 
welfare of an hundred individuals but 





the prosperity of a large city, for 
the crowded places of the world are 
becoming more crowded. He little 
thought, few of us do, that the high- 
est order of intelligence and activity 
in both man and beast are necessary 
to protect us from the destruction of 
that which we have builded by in- 
telligence and activity. Sometimes 
the forces of nature arise in their 
wrath and show how puny, after all, 
are the brains and efforts of man, 
and a Chicago is a heap of ashes or 
an island a mass of seething lava; 
but, except under extraordinary na- 
tural conditions, the resourcefulness 
of the human intellect is capable of 
coping with the preservation of its 
works as with their construction. 
From the ever-present danger of fire 
that intellect has builded up not only 
a defence as to financial loss that 
has made fire insurance one of the 
most potent factors in the money 
markets of civilization, but also a 
system which has practically mini- 
mized the dangers of fire to an ex- 
tent that householders will not rise 
from their beds to watch the prog- 
ress of a burning building a_ block 
away. During the year 1gor, the Fire 
Department ot Toronto responded to 
655 alarms, and an idea of the immun- 
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ity from financial loss can be had from 
the report of the Fire Department for 
that year setting forth that : 


Total loss by fire has been.....$ 122,126 53 
With total insurance of...... 
INSUTANCE PAID... osi0ci aes os 
Losses over insurance paid.... 


1,079,626 fale) 
113,014 53 
2,950 00 
Losses on contents with no in- 
SUTANCE ... cesses Se0ssee 4,330 00 
Losses on buildings with no in- 
surance...... 
Number of fires 
confined to the 
buildings in 
which they 
originated... 
Number of fires 
extending 
yond the build- 
ings in which 
they originat- 


1,332 00 


=22 
522 


be- 


Number of fires 
in brick and 
stone buildings 244 

Number of 
in frame build- 
MHBRK «sees 

Number of fires 
other than 
building fires.. 113 


fires 


ty 
~~! 
vi 


Strange it must 
have seemed to 
the man from the 
country, this fire- 
fighting in the 
city, with its nar- 
row streets, its 
closely - clinging 
buildings with 
their storey-tiered 
heights, tortuous 
stairways, and 
draught-produc- 
ing elevator shafts. 
And weclung close 
to the ropesstrung 
across the street 
and watched the 
business-like ac- 
tivity of the fire- 
men, strove to un- 
derstand the seemingly unintelligible 
commands of the chiefs and foremen, 
and wondered at that peculiar fighting 
feeling that comes into the breast of 
man when the elements are at war. 
Didn’t Burns write the greatest war- 
song of all time in a thunderstorm ? 
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The smoke burst in continuous 
clouds from the uppermost windows, 
a flash of light leaped through the 
darkling mass, the angry crackling 
of the flames within could be heard. 
The mesmerism of the crowd around 
us with minds all set in forceful inten- 
sity on one thought, the panting of 
the fire-engines that seemed to beat 
in unison to the throbbing of your 





CENTRAL STATION, LOMBARD ST. 


own heart—all these things were im- 
pressive. 

‘*It looks like a bad one,”’ 
whispered in my ear, and I saw the 
fingers of my companion clench and un- 
clench, and a fierce fork of flame shot 
out through one of the windows past 


was 
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and seemingly quenching the stream of 
water bursting through it. Blacker 
and blacker, and denser and denser 
grew the smoke. ‘‘ There’s chemicals 
in there,” said a bystander, and a 
vague uneasiness came, but the fas- 
cination of battle was uponus. What 
if there were chemicals, nitro-glycerine, 
gunpowder, and lyddite, we would 
watch the battle, for was not our own 
kind fearlessly facing it to the teeth, 
blinded by smoke, tortured by heat, 
groping through the smoke-darkened 
passages of the unknown building to 
deal a blow at the heart of the destroy- 
er? We would see it through with 
that dull British curiosity that wants 
to know even if it costs us our lives— 
that curiosity that has bleached the 
shores of the Seven Seas with the bones 
of our race and marked the trail of 
civilization through the jungles of India 
and the deserts of Africa. But more 
than that curious curiosity that may- 
hap is only animal, is the desire, also 
distinctively British, to see the fight 
through to a finish. 

The trumpeted voice of a chief was 
heard. Another line of hose was 
quickly run out, a ladder was thrown 
up, two men quickly ascended with 
the branch pipe and disappeared 
through a window vomiting forth dark 
fumes of fire. The other side of the 
building had now become a mass of 
scorching flame, while foot by foot the 
firemen fought it. There was a roar- 
ing rattle, the stamp of horses’ feet, a 
lane was hastily made through the 
crowd and the first of the reserve en- 
gines came tearing into position. The 
flames rolled higher, the roar and 
crackling of the fire became continu- 
ous. The crowd became silent in the 
face of the now awe-inspiring sight. 
The angry streaks of flame burst out 
from window after window licking 
savagely at the empty air. There wasa 
shout that was half a scream from an 
hundred throats, ‘‘ There’s some one at 
the window!” And through the smoke 
the face of awoman, a janitor’s wife pos- 
sibly,or somebody wishing to save some 
household god, had taken a desperate 
chance with death to rescue it, and had 


tarried toolong. There wasa restless 
movement in the crowd and the breath- 
ing of the men around us came thick 
and fast, there was an hysterical scream 
from a girl onlooker, some raving 
blasphemy from a drunken drayman 
who strove to get under the restrain- 
ing rope, past the policeman, in a 
maniacal desire to rescue a woman. 
Whiskey had not altogether destroyed 
the man in him yet. The silence ac- 
centuated by the crackling of the fire 
became painful in its intensity, and 
strong men quivered and moaned in 
the intensity of feeling. There wasa 
short, quick command; a ladder seem- 
ed to spring aloft, and before it touched 
the window-sill the dishevelled head of 
a woman could be seen on the shoulder 
of afireman. She had fainted; and be- 
fore the echo of the hysterical roar had 
died away she was on the ground and a 
doctor was bending over her in the am- 
bulance driving hastily away in the di- 
rection of an hospital. The fire-fighters 


fight on, stream after stream is poured 
from every point of vantage, from aerial 
ladder, from roofs, from neighbouring 


buildings, from the outside and inside 
of the fire-stricken warehouse as yet 
untouched by flame. The battle has 
been fought for an hour and the issue 
is still in doubt. But the smoke-be- 
grimed fire-fighters fight on, the en- 
gines pant unweariedly, the fire-chiefs’ 
voices are hoarser, the clothing of their 
men are bedraggled and stained, and 
their faces smirched with the marks of 
the fray, but on they fight—for is not 
the safety of the commercial centre of 
Toronto at stake? They have forgot- 
ten that they are merely paid hirelings, 
the outcome of commercial progress. 
They are men fighting the fiercest fiend 
of nature to a finish. And the finish 
is not far off. The flames become less 
and less, and the water pours cease- 
lessly from a dozen nozzles closer and 
closer into the very heart of the fire, 
the salvage corps cease dragging bales 
and boxes and furniture from the build- 
ing, the merchandise rescued is care- 
fully tarpaulined and guards placed, 
and a restless, swaying motion comes 
into the densely packed crowd. The 
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firemen still work doggedly, for victory 
is in sight. The current of people 
slowly sets the other way, some of the 
engines and trucks return to their sta- 
tions, the smoke of the smouldering 
building becomes less and less, the 
frameless windows no longer belch forth 
flame—the fire, as far as | and my com- 
panion are concerned,is over,andexcept 
for recuperation of men, horses and 
appliances, the watchfulness of a spe- 
cial detail of men and official reports is 
over as far as the firemen are con- 
cerned. The fire is no longer of su- 
preme interest to anyone except own- 
ers and underwriters. To the firemen 
it was all in the day’s work, and to the 
rest of us it was merely an exciting bat- 
tle in which man had been victorious. 

‘*Let us see how the wheels go 
round,” said the man from the country 
who couldn’t dismiss from his mind 
the impressions of the fire with the 
ease of the urban mind. And we saw 
the fire-halls of Toronto the next day. 

There are sixteen fire stations, and 
at this time in the Department, fully 
manned and equipped, are the follow- 
ing apparatus: 

5 Steam fire engines. 

1 65-foot Champion water tower. 

1 85-foot aerial turn-table hook and 
ladder truck and portable water tower 
combined. 

1 65-foot aerial turn-table hook and 
ladder truck. 

5 Hook and ladder trucks. 

2 Four-wheeled, two-horse chemical 
engines. 

1 Four-wheeled, two-horse combina- 
tion hose and chemical engine. 

14 Two-horse hose waggons, with 
fire extinguishers attached to each. 

2 Hose carts. 

1 Salvage waggon with 4,320 square 
feet of rubber covers. 

1 Supply waggon. 
SLEIGHS. 
5 Hook and ladder truck sleighs. 
12 Two-horse hose sleighs. 
4 One-horse hose sleighs. 


In RESERVE. 
1 Hook and ladder truck. 
1 Hook and ladder truck sleigh. 
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1 Four-wheeled hose carriage. 

1 Four-wheeled, two-horse chemical 
engine. 

HOoRsEs. 

There are now in the Department 64 
horses. 

We took the statement of the Chief 
of the Department for the above, and 
went to one of the down-town stations 
and saw something of the way the 
wheels of the well-ordered machinery 
of fire-protection did go round. 

‘* Horses,” said one of the firemen, 
throwing open a door that had mysti- 
cal springs and mechanism attached to 
it, ‘‘are as different as human beings,” 
and the intelligent eyes of a magnificent 
horse looked inquiringly at us from his 
stall at the end of the main hall con- 
taining the engines and _ hose reels. 
‘* Now that one took only a few les- 
sons to learn the whole business. 
Others are too nervous for the job, and 
again some are too stupid. Most of 
‘em when they get right down to it 
seem to enjoy an alarm. Sort of var- 
ies the monotony, same as with us. 
You see, the moment a call is tele- 
graphed in from a box, through the 
way we've got these wires fixed to the 
electric current, it throws his door 
open, gives him a touch with the whip, 
his halter-rope drops off in his bound 
forward, and it doesn’t take him many 
lessons to know that he has to stop un- 
der the harness at the reel or engine. 
By this time a gong rung by the same 
alarm from the box has wakened 
the boys upstairs and they come slid- 
ing down the pole, a spring is touch- 
ed, the harness falls on the horse’s 
back, a clasp is sprung on the collar, 
and in a fraction of a minute from the 
time the alarm was sounded at the box 
uptown the driver has the reins, the 
men are in their places on the engine, 
the horses jump out into the street, and 
the boys finish putting on their service 
togs. That’s all there’s toit,” he said 
in a deprecatory sort of way as if he 
were sorry to disappoint us in not hav- 
ing something startling totell. ‘‘ You 
see what with electricity nowadays, 
that alarm at the box sets the whole 
thing agoing and does everything, ex- 
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TORONTO FIRE-FIGHTERS—ONE OF FOURTEEN TWO-HORSE HOSE WAGGONS 


cept clasp the horse-collar and drive 
the truck. We and the horses get into 
the trick, kind o’ natural-like. It’s 
surprising how soon you can find your- 
self on that ladder-truck after you’re 
accustomed. When that bell sounds 
it sounds sort o’ different to hearin’ 
the wife yell up the stairs, ‘ John, 
breakfast’s ready.’ You lie down with 


half your clothes on kind of expectin’ 


that if you don’t get up just about that 
time that there may be several break- 
fasts that won't be ready later on. 
A fellow must unconscious-like think 
of the tinkle of the bloomin’ thing in 
his sleep, for if he has been hard work- 
ed for a time he finds himself pullin’ on 
his fire-boots, goin’ like the mill-tail 
of sin on top of a truck two blocks 
away drifting out of a dream about 
home and mother twenty years ago. 
It’s kind o’ surprisin’ at first, but you 


get used to it.” ‘‘Pretty dangerous 
work, isn’t it sometimes ?” said the 
man from the country with the hunger 
of his kind tor the sensational. A per- 
plexed look came into the fireman's 
tace at the inquiry. ‘‘Well, yes, I 
suppose it could be reckoned so some- 
times, but I guess that’s what we’re 
hired for.” 

The stalwart, impassive - looking 
fire-fighter did not know, perhaps, that 
in the homely phraseology of modern 
commercialism he had given voice to 
the sentiment of Nelson in his historic 
signal flung from the masthead of the 
Victory at Trafalgar and sounded the 
same note, the keynote of the life of 
Britain’s greatest soldier, ‘‘ I have only 
done my duty, my Lords,” when thank- 
ed by King, Lords and Commons for 
a victory which changed the history of 
the world. We saw the firemen in the 
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parade on Labour Day, and as the 
athletic, square-shouldered outfit came 
marching through the crowded street 
looking the manly men they are, there 
was no loud acclaim or chaffing ban- 
ter. I have seen the little, lean fair- 
haired soldiers of Turkey parade the 
streets of Constantinople after a hard 
campaign, marching midst the blare of 
trumpets, disturbing the phlegm of the 
Oriental onlooker with the memory of 
their dashing daring in the Balkans. 
I have watched the sun-marked, care- 
worn faces of the British troops re- 
turning from the toil and bloodshed of 
the Soudan parading before the Khe- 
dive of Egypt midst the plaudits of the 
motley crowds of Cairo. I have seen 
the veteran Zouaves of Algiers swing 
along the boulevards of Paris midst the 
enthusiastic yells of the volatile mob. 
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LITTLE SWEETHEART 


\ AY little sweetheart has eyes of blue, 


When little sweetheart passes my way. 


My little sweetheart, to thee I pay 


That little sweetheart is only three. 
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I have walked beside the procession of 
fever-stricken men that staggered home 
from Santiago through the sympathetic 
cheering of a New York crowd. Regi- 
ment after regiment of British troops 
fresh from the front after daily battling 
with the Boers have passed me by in 
the crowds that welcomed their return, 
but somehow or other | thought the 
quiet murmur that followed the pro- 
gress of the fire-fighters of Toronto 
down Yonge Street in the Labour Day 
parade was the deepest, the greatest, 
the most significant reception of all. 
For, through the crowd swept the 
thought of the five firemen who had 
fallen a few weeks before, not for the 
flags and traditions of a nation inflam- 
ed by destructive, selfish or vain-glori- 
ous lust, but simply and nobly—for 
Duty. 


Clustering ringlets of flaxen hue, 
Lips like cherries, teeth like pearls, 
Brightest and bonniest girl of girls. 
The dimples play in her rippling smile 
At hide-and-seek, with witching guile ; 


Clearer the bird-song, brighter the day, 


My fervent homage of love to-day. 

AllI have, ask, it is thine, 

Be it product of ocean or mine, 

Or fabric rich from some Eastern land. 
My Queen art thou, speak thy command. 


Nothing but dolly?—'tis plain to see, 


James F. B. Belford 





“T‘HE time has passed never to re- 

turn when a good day’s wood- 
cock shooting could be had in Ontario; 
for this, the best of our game birds, 
seems to be upon the verge of extinc- 
tion. Until about ten or fifteen years 
ago a fair shot, with good spaniels, 
could, in most parts of our Province, be 


reasonably sure of making a bag of 


from six to eight brace of cock in a 
day. In these days a man is lucky 
who gets that number in an entire sea- 
son. The blame for the excessive de- 
struction of woodcock cannot, how- 
ever, be justly laid upon our shoulders. 
In the old days when July and August 
shooting was legal, undoubtedly a good 
many birds were killed which would 
have been better left until later in the 
but I do not think that the 
amount of summer shooting done here 
had an appreciable effect upon their 
numbers. 

In summer woodcock are distributed 
over a wide area, their breeding range 
extending over the northern and mid- 
dle tiers of the 


season, 


the ninety-seventh degree of longitude, 
Nova Scotia, the greater part of New 


Brunswick, the southern portions of 


Quebec and Ontario and the south- 
eastern corner of Manitoba. In the 
winter they are concentrated in the 
Southern States, particularly in Louis- 
iana and Georgia. It is in these States 
that the destruction takes 
place. No protection whatever is there 
afforded the birds, nor is any restriction 


excessive 


placed upon the sale or shipment of 


them. They are netted, trapped and 
slaughtered in every possible way in 
order to supply the demand for them 


United States east of 


by epicures in the cities of the North, 
where a high price is always obtainable 
for them. Vast numbers are occa- 
sionally destroyed in their winter 
quarters by the cold storms which oc- 
cur in these regions towards spring. 

The woodcock is an early migrant, 
the first usually arriving in Southern 
Ontario about the last week in March, 
the main flight reaching us in April. 
After their arrival here they must 
sometimes endure sharp frosts and 
a shortage of food. At such times 
they probably find sufficient 
to maintain life by turning over 
dead and by probing the 
mud around protected springs which 
never freeze. as the frost 
goes out of the ground the earth- 
worms, which form the staple food of 
the woodcock, work up to the surface 
and then the birds find food in suffi- 
cient abundance to satisfy their vora- 
cious appetite, and this, by the way, 
is no matter, for a 
woodcock will eat about eight ounces 
of worms every day. 

It is not often that a woodcock may 
be observed in the act of feeding be- 
cause, for the most part, they feed at 
night. During the daylight hours they 
are to be found only in thick cover 
where it is quite impossible to steal 
upon them without being heard or 
Sitting still in a woodcock cover 
in summer, when the mosquito crop is 
abundant and deer flies are both nu- 
merous and persistent, is a species of 
martyrdom no man can endure. I 
have, however, on several occasions, 
more by good luck than good manage- 
ment, been fortunate enough to see the 


insects 
leaves 


As soon 


easy six-ounce 


seen. 
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birds feeding in their own haunts and 
once kept a wing-tipped bird loose in 
the garden for some time. 

In the summer and early autumn the 
woodcock probe the rich black muck 
of the swales, oozy banks of streams 
and the loose soil of the cornfields for 
their favourite earthworms, leaving as 
evidence of their presence a good show 
of borings in the These 
if fresh, are to the initiat- 
ed sportsman an almost certain sign 
that birds upon the 
ground or not far off. If he is wise in 
‘*the ways 
his ground the rest will be compara- 
tively easy. 


ground. 


‘* borings, 


there are either 


of woodcock”’ and knows 


When a woodcock bores for worm 
its manner and method is the very re- 
verse of that assumed when energe- 
tically and fussily turning over the 
autumn leaves. Its boring operations 
are carried out sedately and with great 
deliberation as if the bird was then en- 


gaged in the real serious business of 


its life. 
it walks quietly along, 
head from to 
side apparently list- 
ening and watching 
intently; then it 
stops for a second 
quite still as if its 
attention had 
by 


When on good feeding ground 
turning its 
side 


been 
arrested some 
sign, Suddenly its 
long beak is driven 
into the moist earth 
and, by a series of 
thrusts, is buried to 
In this 


position it may re- 


its base. 
main for a moment, 
or the beak may be 
immediately with- 
drawn and again 
quickly driven into 
the ground close to 
the former boring. 
This may be repeat- 
ed until five or six 
borings have been 
made in a space no 
larger than a man’s 
hand. At other 
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times only one or two borings will be 
made without moving. Sometimes | 
think a small worm is captured and 
swallowed while the beak is still in the 
ground. At other times the worm is 
pulled out and absorbed as it reaches 
the surface. A single bird will make 
an astonishing number of borings in 
a night, so that if no rain falls to ob- 
literate old borings, a piece of ground 
which only holds one or two birds will 
in a few days be so bored over as to 
give an uninitiated sportsman the idea 
that he has struck a perfect bonanza. 

I doubt if any form. of 
animal life more wonderfully adapted 
to its surroundings than is the wood- 


cock. 


there is 


Its colour so perfectly harmon- 
izes with the ground on which it rests 
that it is but very rarely seen sitting. 
Its large, dark, liquid eves enable it to 
see perfectly in the dark covers it 
haunts by day and in the twilight when 
it flies in search of feeding ground. 
Being set far back and near the top of 
the bird’s head they are protected from 
injury when the beak is thrust into the 





A WOODCOCK AT SUNSET 
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ground, while at the same time the 
woodcock is able to see everything that 
goes on around it. Its beak is long 
and so shaped that it can be easily 
driven into the soil, and it is furnished 
with a system of nerves with which it 
can discover its proper prey as far as it 
can reach underground. The upper 
mandible of the beak, too, is quite 
flexible and can be opened from the 
tip half way up, leaving the base clos- 
ed; this peculiarity does not seem to 
have been noticed by sportsmen or 


DRAWN BY Cc, W. 


A WOODCOCK BORING 


writers on ornithology, but can easily 
be tested. If the back of the head of 
a woodcock be pressed with the thumb 
just where the neck is inserted, the 
forward part of the upper mandible 
will open and curve upward, evidently 
being controlled by the muscles of the 
neck. This enables the bird to grasp 
a worm whilst the beak is inserted to 
its base in the soft ground and ex- 
plains its -ability to perform what has 
to most people seemed an impossible 
feat. 

Judging from appearances only, one 
would hardly imagine that the wood- 


cock could be a songster, yet it has 
some claims to be considered a musi- 
cian. At any rate, the male when in- 
spired by love does produce a song 
which is superior to that of many of 
our birds which are 
blers. 


classed as war- 
As soon as the frost has quite 
left the ground and the season’s food 
supply is assured, the male woodcock 
goes a-wooing, and it is then that his 
love-song comes trembling and vibrat- 
ing to our ears through the misty at- 
mosphere of a spring evening. No 


IN MARSHY GROUND 


accurate idea of any bird’s song can 
ever be given by any form of words, 


and the woodcock’s song is no excep- 
tion. 


The bird commences his seren- 
ade on the ground by uttering a loud 
call several times. This call note is 
very much like that of the night-hawk. 
After a few moments he rises, produc- 
ing as he does so the whistle of the 
Up 
he goes in wide circles, until having 
attained the desired height (about fifty 
feet), the whistling of the wings stops 
and the commences. This he 
continues as he descends in an erratic 


wings so familiar to sportsmen. 


song 
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zigzag course, until he is about fifteen 

feet from the ground, when the song 
ceases and the bird flies rapidly but 
silently in a straight line to near the 
spot he rose from, where no doubt the 
female for whose pleasure the proceed- 
ings were taken is awaiting him. Ina 
short time the ground note will be 
uttered and continued until the bird is 
again inspired to repeat his aerial evo- 
lutions and song. This is kept up from 
early twilight until after dark every 
evening during the courtship and lay- 
ing season. For the remainder of the 
year the only sound we hear produced 
by the birds is the peculiar whistle of 
their wings as they are flushed from 
covert. 

After having mated, a loose nest is 
built, or, more properly speaking, put 
together on the ground in a dry place 
near the edge of the woods, frequéntly 
at some distance from any swamp or 
creek, and in it are deposited usually 
four eggs of a yellowish earthy colour, 
covered with dark brown blotches. As 
soon as the young are hatched they 
leave the nest, and follow their mother 
to the nearest stream or swamp having 
the necessary black, rich, oozy loam in 
which they love to bore. In such 
localities they remain together until the 
young are well able to fly, which gen- 
erally happens about the first week in 
June, though on one occasion I found 
a family together on the first of July. 
The young ones in this brood were, 
however, able to fly sufficiently well to 
keep out of the way of my spaniel. It 
has been frequently stated by reliable 
observers that the female woodcock 
(both European and American), when 
disturbed with her young will trans- 
port one or more of them to some place 
of safety. Her method of doing this 
is to grasp the little one between her 
thighs close up to her body, and so 
holding it fly off and deposit it where 
she believes it safe from danger. I am 
sorry to say that though I have fre- 
quently put them up for the purpose of 
seeing this done, I have so far been 
unsuccessful, the female invariably flut- 
tering off and counterfeiting injury to 
herself like a quail, and the young hid- 
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ing in the weeds and leaves, where it 
is almost impossible to discover them. 

Even to those who know the wood- 
cock best the bird is something of a 
mystery. No person has ever been 
able to properly study its whole man- 
ner of living. Here and there one or 
two of its peculiar traits have been 
brought to light, and the whole gath- 
ered together gives us only an idea of 
what a strange being it is. Its very 
appearance is odd, the long beak, short 
tail, short legs, and large dark eyes, 
placed at the top and back of the head, 
all mark it as different from any other 
bird. These features are noticeable 
enough after death, but in life they are 
much more so. Then with the tail 
erect and spread out, wings drooping 
and head drawn back, so that the bill 
is carried in a horizontal position, its 
carriage is more remarkable than ever. 
The wing-tipped bird I kept in my 
garden always assumed this attitude 
when approached or alarmed, and ran 
off jerking its tail as the common gal- 
linule does when swimming. When 
not excited the birds carry their tails 
closed and their wings tucked up, as in 
the illustration of woodcock boring. 

At times woodcock turn up in rather 
unexpected places. On one occasion I 
found several in some short rushes a 
hundred yards or more from any cover. 
Many times I have found them in gar- 
dens about old manure, and I have 
shot them from among standing wheat 
and from a field of potatoes. 

The telegraph wires seem to be par- 
ticularly fatal to this bird; instances 
almost without number have come to 
my knowledge of woodcock having 
been found dead under them. This 
seems rather strange in view of the 
fact that they inhabit the densest cov- 
ert and are able to thread their way 
through the tangled branches with 
marvellous celerity. 

Woodcock vary a good deal in size, 
the females being rather the largest. 
A fair average bird will weigh about 
six and one-half ounces. I have shot 
them weighing from five ounces to 
seven ounces and three-quarters, the 
latter weight being rarely exceeded. 
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‘* What merit to be dropped on Fortune’s Hill, 
The honour is to mount it.” 


CHAPTER I—BEING EDWARD DAR- 
RYL’S POINT OF VIEW 
i ere fiat has gone forth that I am to 
begin the study of medicine in 
the fall. A Fate that has always dan- 
gled over my head like—what’s his 
name’s sword—has fallen, and I really 
think that I am more comfortable than 
before. One must accept a finality. 
There never was any use arguing it 
out with the Governor. When he 
makes up his mind, the Medes and 
Persians are not in it with him, and on 
this point it was made up and set in the 
cement of unalterable resolution the 
hour I was born. He has that seventh- 
son superstition ingrained into the very 
fibre of his being. 

I am a seventh son, it is needless to 
add, and in direct sequence. With 
Wordsworth’s little maid I can say, 
‘* Weare seven,” though three of us in 
the churchyard lie. According to tra- 
dition, they died before they were old 
enough to be named, but while their 
entrances and exits were made so long 
ago they still influence my destiny. 
Of course, we’re really eight because 
there’s Dolly. If Doll had only had 
the grace to be sandwiched in some- 


where—say after Bob or Douglas— 
instead of bringing up the rear, it 


5° 


would have simplified matters very 

much for me—but there was no 

such_luck. 

If mother had lived, perhaps she 
might have understood how I felt 
about going into the profession of 
medicine, at least I think it would 
be easier to explain to her my utter 
hatred of the whole thing. 

I had banked on Aunt Marshall’s 
support, as she is usually a bulwark 
of defence for the weakest party, 
but after wavering in the balance for 
days she finally chipped in her opinion 
with the majority, agreeing unreserv- 
edly that I was created for the pur- 
pose of bestowing lustre on the time- 
honoured name by tacking an M.D. 
to it. 

Aunt Marshall is my father’s eldest 
sister and is the keeper of the archives 
of the house of Darryl,—so to speak. 
She knows its past and present, fore- 
casts its future, and is personally 
acquainted with each branch of the 
family tree down to the last twig. 

Furthermore, she is believed to be 
the one individual alive who has un- 
ravelled the mysteries pertaining to the 
flying beasts upon its crest and seal, 
and she even claims to have pierced 
the gloom surrounding its pre-historic 
founder. Be that as it may, it is easy 
to see she is a heavyweight. 

Of course, I’ve told the Governor at 
different times that he’s trying to fit a 
round peg into a square hole; that I 
would go out of my way every day in 
the week to avoid running across any 
form of suffering; that the sights and 
sounds incidental to pain have always 
created within me an_ indescribable 
feeling which I am desperately sure 
would handicap a physician’s useful- 
ness. That darkened rooms, vile smell- 
ing drugs and plasters, and the whole 
woeful paraphernalia are my abomina- 
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tion, and that the abnormal in nature 
is to me wholly without charm. 

I have also embroidered upon these 
facts sundry references to the splendid 
out-of-door occupations a fellow might 
go in for: mining, surveying, engin- 
eering or following the sea, but he is 
possessed of the petrified opinion that I 
would be wasted in any of these fields 
of usefulness, and he seems to think 
me obstinate and somewhat ungrate- 
ful. Indeed, there are several quota- 
tions from King Lear which I have 
learned to dread, and also a certain 
story which the whole family adminis- 
ter as a sort of tonic to create in mean 
appetite for the profession of medicine. 
The narrative relates to a great, great 
grandfather of ours (who was also a 
seventh son), and who achieved knight- 
hood after rising as on pinions to the 
giddy height of being surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to one of the Georges—I’ve 
forgotten which one, but it’s imma- 
terial. 

Even Dolly trots that long-departed 
relative back from the land of shades, 
and holds him up to me as a type of 
everything I should desire to be, and 
it’s simply because he was such a ter- 










a. is the most glorious day, and in 
the most glorious month of the 
year,—for October is the month of 
months in Canada. The train seems 
to be flying through a painted coun- 
try where all the vivid colours hold 
high carnival. When we get a sharp 
early frost, such as came last week, it 
turns the soft maples into bouquets of 
pink and crimson, regular geranium 
shades, and there’s not a leaf on any 
elm whatever but looks as though 
King Midas had touched it. The 
woods along the track rejoice in every 
tint that any palette ever held from 


vermilion to lichen grey. 


The masses of bracken and under- 


brush show bronze green or russet, and 
the birches are silver white and dull 
gold, while over everything is the blue 
of a sky that never seems so blue as 


FORTUNE’S HILL 
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rible old swell, and was seen cheek by 
jowl with the King on different occa- 
sions. The absurd part of it is that 
Doll usually poses as a rabid little de- 
mocrat and is forever talking equality, 
fraternity and the rest of it. I sup- 
pose she does it just to take the oppos- 
ite side and to keep things from stag- 
nating, which they might do, if we 
were all such double-dyed conserva- 
tives as the Governor. 

The dear old Governor! I’m afraid 
in his heart he is rather bothered 
about me, though it’s impossible to 
say how I got that idea, for he doesn’t 
show it any. Nevertheless, I’m posi- 
tive he does feel cut up about my ut- 
ter disinclination to fall in with his 
plans, and wishes it were a bit easier 
for both of us. He knows that I have 
it in me to be a good sailor; that I’d 
rather be a farmer on a back conces- 
sion and trail all day in the sun and 
wind after a freshly turned furrow, 
than knock around in hospitals and 
addle what brains I have with exams. 
and lectures. But it doesn’t shake him 
any. He takes my objections as he 
takes a stiff fence when he’s out rid- 
ing and he never turns a hair. 





on these splendid fall days. All the 
stump fences hereabout are things of 
beauty, for the wild creepers that cling 
to them have turned rose-red and 
brown, and in the'corners of the rail 
fences that go zig-zagging about the 
fallow fields there are clumps of flam- 
ing sumach trees, and many little pur- 
ple asters. It seems the only sad- 
coloured things in all the land are the 
sand cliffs we pass now and again with 
their deserted swallow nests. Yes, it 
is a good month in a good country, 
and I have no desire to spend my life 
in any other. Here is surely a rich 


enough heritage for any man; and even 
when he pitches tent in a city, a short 
journey will take him to the open. 
What a day to be on the tramp with 
a gun over my shoulder and Pat at 
There was a bit of hoar- 


my heels! 
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frost last night, if I’m not mistaken,— 
enough to put an edge on the air and 
string one’s nerves up to the right 
point for straight shooting. 

Every black squirrel for miles around 
has donned his winter coat ere this, 
and he will be over-saucy and well- 
conditioned from much high living. 
Even so, I’m not fond of bringing 
down the small furred beasts, and alas! 
all big game has many moons since 
moved far up into the North. 

The birds are still with us though, 
and the quail are plentiful this year. 
Back some miles behind the town I 
know a stubble field where you can 
hear them calling any hour in the day 
from dawn to dusk—‘‘ Bob-White, 
Bob-White "—and I like the sound. 
Down on the river bank, too, below 
the land stacked with its rusted corn, 
away past the old Tannery, there are 
any number, for they find good cover 
under the knotted wild-grape vines and 
thick coarse grasses. Poor little beg- 
gars, we've been pretty rough on them 
in the past, Pat and I, but we’ve cried 
off at last, and hand over our share 
of the brown beauties to any shot that 
is good enough to take them. 

I have come to a dividing line where 
the old happy, careless life is behind 
and a life of strenuous endeavour is be- 
fore. Well, I have had my share of 
fair days, of idle pleasant days filled 
in with the simple gladness of living. 
Now all that is changed, for I have 
started into a race, and there is a goal 
awaiting me if I have strength to 
reach it. 

Since that day of Fate a year ago I 
have known that I must beat my way 
on to the one kind of work that I could 

do best in the world of workers. I 
have loved the forge always, and 
thought in time to take my father’s 
place there—for I learned the trade in 
many odd hours when nothing of 
greater interest claimed attention. It 
seemed reasonable and. right that by- 
and-by I should help my father and go 
into the forge, though he is more 
ambitious and would never take this 
for granted. 
‘‘ Wait,” he’d say often, ‘‘ wait, my 
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lad, till your mind settles itself into 
shape. Read your books and put in 
your days as it pleases you best, Dave 
—a man has but one youth. There's 
a lot to be learnt in the woods and 
fields by those who see, ay! and on the 
water. The smithy will wait till you 


-come to it.”’ 


He can’t say he was not taken at his 
word. I have certainly loafed pretty 
systematically since my school days 
ended. We know every foot of coun- 
try for twenty miles around Grandville, 
Pat and I, while the wild duck could 
tell tales of our peregrinations over 
the marshes at the head of the Lake. 

But things take a sharp turn with 
one sometimes. Something happens 
to render life as it has been—impossi- 
ble; andit wassowithme. Forovera 
year I have been blindly struggling to 
find my way—a month ago I found it. 

When I told my father that I had 
resolved to take up the study of medi- 
cine he was working by the great anvil 
in the centre of the forge. Dropping 
the hammer he drew one hand over his 
forehead, throwing back the heavy 
locks of hair, as is his way when any 
sudden thought comes to him. Then 
he smiled down at me (he is still a 
good four inches taller than I) and held 
out his hand :— 

‘*] knew you’d find yourself, Dave,” 
he said, ‘‘so I let you bide in quiet. 
You'll make a fine doctor. A man 
needs steady nerves, a wise head and a 
tender heart for that calling, and you’ve 
got them, lad.” 

He thinks I have anyway, and, per- 
haps, to be credited with virtues gives 
one a greater desire for their posses- 
sion. 

We had a long talk together after 
this was settled, and strangely enough 
he spoke of my mother, and I learned 
more of her than I have ever known, 
for she died at my birth and has been 
only a dream-mother to me. 

It seems she was an English girl 
left by unhappy chance quite alone in 
the world. She came to America as 
governess to a family living at St. ‘An- 
drews-by-the-Sea, my father’s old 
home. He met her at the meetings of 
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the Brethren, a small religious body 
simple as Quakers, to which they both 
belonged. They loved each other and 
were married, afterwards coming to 
this little town on Lake Ontario to 
start life together. He tells me she 
was of another station than himself, 
her father having been an army officer 
in India, where he won the Victoria 
Cross. He was killed shortly after- 
wards in one of the hill battles—of 
which England hears so little—and the 
Cross was brought home by a comrade 
to whom he had entrusted it for his 
daughter. It is now mine, and I look 
at it often with strange feelings, in a 
way as a Catholic might look at his re- 
lics, for it is a holy thing, I think, and 
in another way as a king might look 
at his heirlooms. 

The wonder of my mother having 
loved him holds my father yet, and 
when he speaks of her it is in a tone 
indescribable. But love has a fashion 
as old as time of bridging gulfs, even 
those as deep as the social one between 
them, and, moreover, these Plymouth 
Brethren do not regard things as the 
world does. 

It does not seem strange to me that 
he should have won any woman, for 
though he is but a blacksmith, he is 
magnificent to look at. He carries his 
sixty years to-day as though they were 
forty-five, and his strength is still a 
marvel. He comes of a race of sea- 
faring folk, and has their tastes and 
habits, though he has always been fond 
of books, and in his own way has read 
much and learned many things. This 
he has done, he says, that he might be 
the more worthy of my mother. His 
temperament is thoughtful and deeply 
religious, as was hers, I fancy, but it 
has not been reflected in me. No; 
things material and not spiritual have 
given me my chiefest joy so far. The 
golden Jerusalem of unchanging feli- 
city is less alluring to my mind than 
this green and brown old earth, with its 
rough weather and fair weather, its 
white winters, its days of blue sky and 
yellow sunlight, and its nights of sil- 
ver-gray shadows—though doubtless 
it is an unhallowed thought. 
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It has been dull work always—going 

to the Sabbath meetings. Even as a 
child I used to kick my rebellious small 
heels against the seats and long to be 
away from the solemn prayers and ex- 
hortations. There was none of the 
beauty of ritual about the service, and 
the chapel where it was held made the 
eye ache with the bareness and un- 
sightliness of it. Added to this, those 
of the elect were in one portion of the 
building, while the others sat apart— 
and I was of the others. 

It seemed like the final separation of 
the sheep and the goats to me, and my 
boyish mind troubled much over it. 
Yet I was never constrained to cast in 
my lot with the sheep, nor felt I was 
one of them, seeing that I loved not all 
the things they loved. 

Of late my father has usually gone 
alone to the meetings, for he is wise, 
and does not try to compel one into 
the paths of righteousness. Still I re- 
proach myself now that I am leaving 
home for not having made a greater 
effort to go his way. Perhaps I took 
advantage of all the liberty he gave 
me, and in following my own will for- 
got his desires. 

We are making up time by the way 
the train is speeding. At this rate the 
city should be reached by noon. 

By Jove! There is young Darryl 
at the end of the car. I might have 
recognized the back of that head ear- 
lier, as it is decidedly the handsomest 
one I know. 

I fancy he is a good sort of fellow, 
though he is never very cordial to me. 

Possibly he still resents a certain 
knock-out blow he brought upon him- 
self one day in the college grounds. It 
happened long enough ago for us both 
to have forgotten it, only it was the 
kind of trivial thing you don’t forget, 
unfortunately. I’ve always rather liked 
him since, for it’s queer how you are 
inclined to like a chap after having 
thoroughly settled a score with him 
and taken his measure, as well as let- 
ting him take yours. 

At the least I admire him and that 
easy charming manner of his. He 
must have been born with it, for it 
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would take more years than he has 
lived to acquire it in such perfection. 
However, | have reason to know that 
below the surface he is high-strung and 
mettlesome enough. 

I wonder if he ever thinks of a cer- 
tain spring evening, more than a year 
past, when his cousin and he took re- 
fuge at the forge. A storm drove 
them in, though perhaps they might 
have stopped anyway in passing, as 
Miss Darryl’s horse had loosened a 
shoe. My father had gone home, and 
so I, happening to be there, made the 
shoe fast. I cannot remember a more 
dreadful thunderstorm, or one_ that 
darkened the sky and blew up from 
across the Lake more suddenly. Two 
men upon the highroad a quarter of a 
mile beyond us were killed outright, 
and a great oak, known to the whole 
countryside, was struck and torn in 
two. The horses within the smithy 
quivered with fright, and for a while 
we had some trouble to quiet them. 

Darryl thought there might be dan- 
ger when there was so much metal 
about, and would have crossed to the 


house, but his cousin laughingly refus- 
ed to go through the rain to another 
shelter. 

After we barred the door she stood 


looking out with intense interest 
through the little square window, nor 
could we persuade her to leave it. I 
confess a terror held me lest some bolt 
might strike through the small open- 
ing, for her fearlessness was almost a 
defiance—a challenge to the storm. 
Yet as I watched her standing there 
with her slight figure and eager, up- 
lifted face lit vividly by the strange 
electric light, that feeling passed and 
an odd fancy took its place—a fancy 
that she was the very spirit of the 
gale, the heart and centre of it—the 
one living thing it had no power to 
harm. So unreal do things become to 
us at times. I had not thought before 
that it was possible for a girl to have 
such courage—no, nor that one could 
be so beautiful. Her hair is of an 
auburn, flecked with gold, and her 
eyes have a blueness one sees now and 
again in the flames of the forge fire. 


I have known little of women, for 
there has never been one about my 
home since I remember. Old Jack 
Bowlby, a disabled sailor my father be- 
friended, has cooked for us and kept 
the place tidy as the cabin of a ship 
for many a year. 

Certainly, I do know the women who 
attend the Brethren meetings, and they 
are middle-aged and sad-looking for 
the most part. Then again, I often 
meet girls from the town who are out 
blackberrying or picnicking, but Pat 
and I take small notice when they pass, 
though they are pretty enough some 
of them. 

But now I knew I had never seen 
anyone like this cousin of young Dar- 
ryl’s—Margaret, he called her. 

Once she turned suddenly from the 
window and gave a little quick laugh. 

‘* Why, I believe one could actually 
read by this lightning, Teddy,” she 
said. 

‘* I’m too abominably uncomfortable 
to want to read,” he answered, ‘‘ but 
no doubt one could. It’s a regular 
illumination.” 

There was a worn book of my fath- 
er’s lying on a bench, and | handed it 
to her. 

**You may try,” I said. 

She opened the book, and I saw by 
the next flash the wondering look her 
face wore. 

‘““Why!” she exclaimed, this is a 
copy of ‘Les Miserables,’ and—in the 
original!” 

‘* Yes,” I answered stiffly, for 1 was 
angered at the surprise she felt that we 
should possess the book. ‘‘ My father 
says it ought not to be read in the 
English; that it is as bad to read a 
translation of Hugo as it would be to 
look at a picture by one of the masters 
through blue glasses.” 

‘** Does he say so ?” she said. ‘‘ Well, 
I agree with him.” Then presently— 
‘“‘It must have been your father I 
saw at the forge door the other day 
when I rode by with my uncle. A tall 
man with great shoulders and heavy 
iron-grey hair. He looked as strong 
as Jean Valjean himself.” 

‘* That was my father,” I said, ‘‘and, 
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yes—I think perhaps that he, too, could 
have lifted the cart from old Fauche- 
levant as Father Madeline did.” 

When the rain had almost ceased 
and they mounted to go, she leaned 
down from her horse and held out her 
hand to me. 

‘Thank you, for having given us 
shelter, Mr. Trent,” she said. ‘‘A storm 
like this is a strange thing to watch, is 
it not? I shall not forget it.” 

‘* Nor I,” I answered. 

After they rode away I loosened Pat 
and we went out together, tramping 
over the wet fields and through the 
storm-wrecked country for many miles, 
and the tempest of the afternoon seem- 
ed to rage within me and beat down 


AKE it all in all, things are not as 

bad as I thought they would be. 
It strikes me a fellow might put in a 
tolerably jolly winter here in town, even 
if he had to attend lectures and all that 
sort of thing and grind at books during 
oddtimes. Of necessity I'll have to get 
through the exams. in the spring some 
way. The family would be thorough- 
ly disgusted if I didn’t, and the Gover- 
nor made it pretty clear how Ae would 
act in the event of my failing. 

‘Have as good a time as ever you 
can, Ted,” he said, encouragingly, 
when we parted at the train, ‘‘ only 
stow enough information away during 
the term to pass your examinations 
when April comes; I shall expect it, 
you know.” 

It was quite evident from the ex- 
pression in his eye that he would—and 
I think it will be expedient to stow the 
information. Anyway, and in spite of 
the fact that he is bent upon making a 
doctor out of me against my will, I 
really want to do him credit, for he’s 
always been awfully good to all of us, 
the Governor, and this is actually the 
first time I’ve had to do anything that 
was really objectionable—which makes 
it the harder. 

There is another thing—they settled 
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all gladness and content. The care- 
less, happy-go-lucky life was struck 
out of me that day as surely as the life 
had been struck out of the two men 
upon the road by the forge when the 
lightning found them. 

The face of Margaret Darryl was 
before my eyes, turn which way I 
would, and [ heard nothing but the 
sound of her voice, though I could 
have shot myself for the very folly of 
it. Still when at last we made our 
way home through the darkness I had 
settled the matter, and knew that if I 
would gain even the shadow of joy in 
this world, I must win my way to 
other heights, let the climbing cost 
what it might. 





it at home that I had better board in 
one of the places where the other fel- 
lows live, instead of going to Aunt 
Marshall, or camping with Uncle Felix, 
as I fully intended to. The city is 
fairly swarming with our relatives, and 
it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that I should stop with some of 
them as we have always been in the 
habit of doing. I’m sure there’d be no 
harm in it. We have them yearly in 
relays down at Grandville. Moreover, 
I’ve had a most cordial invitation from 
Mrs. Travers, my cousin, and as Mar- 
garet Darryl, another cousin, is stay- 
ing there it would have been no end of 
fun—but the Governor vetoed that. 

‘*Lodge where the other medical 
students do, Teddy,” he said, ‘‘and 
you'll find you'll come out better in the 
end.” 

Possibly he’s right—but it is an 
uncomfortable arrangement. Still, | 
fancy I shall see enough of my kins- 
people; they will ask me round now 
and then, it’s more than likely. 

In the meantime I’m under cover in 
an old-fashioned house a few blocks 
from the Medical School. I thought 


it advisable to be close by, as they tell 
me there are lectures as early as eight 
o’clock a.m. 


At St. John’s College 
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they evidently hold fast to the bird and 
worm proverb, though eight o’clock 
seems unnecessarily early for any worm 
not suffering from insomnia. 

There are three other fellows stop- 
ping here, one third and two fourth 
year men, but they haven’t taken much 
notice of me so far. At least, the 
fourths haven’t. I discovered some 
time ago that the graduating class, 
when recognizing a freshman’s exist- 
ence at all, usually regard him as a 
being in an exceedingly low stage of 
evolution, and examine him with a mild 
curiosity just as one might fancy 
Darwin would have poked at and 
turned over a jelly-fish, and said mus- 
ingly—‘‘ strange creature—brainless 
—invertebrate—almost totally nerve- 
less—and yet a link in the chain of 
creation.” 


These three 


address each other 


with easy familiarity as ‘‘ Sullivan,” 
‘* Barton,” and ‘‘ Jimsy.” 

Jimsy appears to have lost his other 
name, but it does not trouble him any. 
Even Mrs. Tupper, the landlady, calls 
him ‘‘ Mr. Jimsy,’’ and it sounds quite 


right, for he is one of the kind of fel- 
lows that always does get called some- 
thing short and pleasant. 

He is a splendid all-round athlete, 
and an awfully jolly, friendly little 
chap, though his own mother could 
hardly consider him handsome. 

Indeed his face seems to have been 
made rather hurriedly, for the features 
have an elementary, unfinished sort of 
look. The combination isn’t so bad 
though, and undoubtedly it expresses 
the essence of good temper. 

Barton and Sullivan are simply in- 
sufferable. They are eternally ‘‘ par- 
ading their brains,’ as Jimsy calls it, 
and at the table tipping each other 
points on surgery, which, to my mind, 
is in execrable taste. Now and again, 
as by an effort, they observe that I am 
present, and then one of them says, 
‘Kindly pass the salt, Freshie,” or, ‘‘I 
say, Freshie, will you just run and shut 
the door?” or else, ‘‘ Please carry out 
that beast of a cat, Darryl; she’s al- 
ways coming in.” At which times I 
do with as much grace as I can what- 


ever the occasion seems to demand. 

But if I happen to ask a question re- 
lating to school affairs, they smile 
with aggravating condescension and 
tell me that I will have to keep my 
eyes open if I want to get my little 
coppersworth of what’s going on—all 
of which I find exceedingly annoying; 
still, short of moving out, there is 
really no remedy for it. 

Jimsy came into my room last night 
to enlived me with a little music on his 
mandolin (he belongs to a mandolin 
club, though it is impossible to say 
why), and I was going on to him 
about the way the fourths act. 

He doesn’t think anything of it, 
strange to say, and quite sides with 
them. 

‘*Great Cesar, Darryl,” he said, 
‘‘what under the canopy do you ex- 
pect? Surely nothing has happened 
to ruffle you yet. They’re pretty de- 
cent, I think—not a patch on the grads. 
that were here when I was young. 
They were a set, if you like. I often 
wonder I pulled through that first year, 
my son.” 

Then, after reminding me that music 
hath charms to soothe, etc., etc., he 
twanged a light accompaniment upon 
the stringed instrument and sang this 
ditty, at least if he didn’t exactly sing 
he made a cheerful noise. The time 
was all that could be desired and very 
marked, but there was a scarcity of tune 
about it. Anyway, it sounded atro- 
cious. The words, which he claims 
are original, went like this: — 


‘* The Freshman of to-day 
Has it all his own sweet way, 
As any final fellow now can tell. 
He every night reposes 
On a bed of thornless roses, 
And his little life goes merrily and well. 


But when we were freshmen, Oh! 

List ye to my tale of woe: 

We walked in wisdom's most unpleasant 
ways. 

You can bet the fourth year men 

Kept us under water then, 

And they only let us up on certain days.”’ 


After he had insisted on my hearing 
this thing a few times, he went on 
to tell me that the ‘' elevations” (ac- 















cording to him an annual function of 
all properly regulated medical colleges) 
had fallen off terribly. He regarded 
this as most deplorable, and said that 
in days of old the theatre always used 
to be the scene of a gloriously gory 
battle between the finals and freshies 
on elevating days, so much so, indeed, 
that the janitor went round witha bas- 
ket after the fray and gathered up the 
fragments of anatomy that strewed the 
place. You could go to him and se- 
lect any particular member of your 
body that was missing, though Jimsy 
said he lost a thumb one year and 
never got it back, and he didn’t know 
who was wearing it now. I observe 
that he is certainly part of a thumb 
short. 

Now while the past may have been 
quite all that it is painted, the present 
welcome extended to new students is 
sufficiently stimulating for the ordinary 
follower of AEsculapius. I know they 
wrenched the buttons off my coat and 
otherwise made a wreck of it while 
bearing me skyward, and a_ second 
year fellow got his arm dislocated 
in the same scrimmage. After it 
had been pulled in by a couple of 
fourths (some of them standing on him 
to hold him down during the operation) 
he was coolly marched over to the hos- 
pital to have it bandaged and to get a 
glass of wine to stiffen him up a bit. 

It made me feel positively ill, though 
the rest took it as a joke and proceeded 
to elevate the other first-year men 
as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

It was at that particular moment 
that Trent rose to the top. Trent 
comes from Grandville, and is a black- 
smith’s son, and so it struck me as 
rather cheeky of him to go into Medi- 
cine, but certainly that day he did act 
splendidly. You would take him fora 
gentleman born, if you didn’t know. 
He has all the manner and appearance 
of one, and his clothes fit—at least you 
never think anything about them. I 
have noticed, as a rule, that class of 
people look all right in their working 
garments, but wretchedly uncomfort- 
able in any others. 
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The freshies, particularly those from 
the wilds, incline to snuff colour or but- 
ternut hues, varying the monotony 
with a pepper-and-salt design. Some 
few of the thirds, like Jimsy, are 
sporty in their tastes and delight in 
plaid suits and ties sprinkled freely 
with a horse-shoe pattern, while the 
finals go round in professional blacks 
that give them the appearance of lively 
undertakers, but Trent wears a rough 
tweed that seems to belong to him in 
the same way that the bark belongs 
to a tree. 

The Governor was always running 
across him about the country, and con- 
siders him a good blacksmith spoiled. 
In his opinion his father—who is 
another Elihu Burritt, and a regular 
old character—has brought him up ab- 
surdly and totally unfitted him for his 
sphere in life. 

Dad has no great fondness for young 
Trent either, for he hates to be thwart- 
ed in anything, and he set his whole 
heart upon buying an Irish setter that 
always follows this fellow around, a 
remarkably fine dog with all the points 
and a beautiful head. Of course, he 
could have bought just as fine a setter 
at any of the Bench Shows, but only 
this particular dog would do. The 
Governor is like that. So after he had 
thought the matter over and quite made 
up his mind what he would give, he 
stopped Trent one day and offered a 
good round price for the animal. 

He said that Trent looked at him 
coolly for a moment, then back at the 
dog, then back at him again, and fin- 
ally said most insolently, ‘‘I’d rather 
shoot Pat than se//Z him,” after which he 
turned on his heel and strode down the 
road, without so much as touching his 
hat. 

My father thinks he is complete- 
ly ruined, and that it was a mis- 
take sending him to King’s College at 
Kingsbridge, where he went at the 
same time I did, instead of to the pub- 
lic school in town. I suppose this 
might be called a form of class preju- 
dice, and that it will eventually die out 
in anewcountry. Still, it dies rather 
hard. The boys at King’s snubbed 
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Trent all round at first, but he is such 
a thorough sport that he won them 
over, and they put him on all the 
teams. 

He boxes uncommonly well, too, I 
remember, and was credited with hav- 
ing the finest biceps in college, which 
shows that blacksmithing as a pastime 
isn’t half such a bad thing. 

To return. After that man got his 
arm pulled in, Trent, who had been on 
the outside of it all; took off his coat 
and walked up over the backs of the 
seats to where the row was going on 
at the top of the theatre—‘‘ There has 
been enough of this,” he said, in a voice 
that rang clearly through the confusion. 
‘* There has been quite enough of this, 
you fellows—it’s going to be stopped. 
Fun is one thing and vowdyism is 
another.” 

There was a decided pause, and then 
a man in the centre of the swaying 
mass—one who was apparently leader 
of the ring—called back with sus- 
picious politeness, ‘‘ Ah! and what’s 
your name, may I ask? ” 

‘*Trent,” he answered. ‘‘ David 
Trent, and that you may have a quiet 
time to grow acquainted with it, I will 
remove you from your friends.” 

And he did. I never saw anything 
like the way he unloosened that man 


out of the knot of struggling human- 
ity, and, lifting him around the body, 
carried him down over the backs of the 
seats and deposited him, in spite of 
mad resistance, on the other side of 
the door. It was done in a moment, 
and by sheer strength of body and 
force of will. Then Trent turned his 
back to the door and kept it shut. 

The men above halted in absdlute 
astonishment after Mallon—that’s his 
name—had been torn as by a cyclone 
from their midst. There was a para- 
lyzing swiftness about the action that 
took their breath, but when they re- 
gained it they broke into a ringing 
howl, for they are quick enough to see 
anything really fine, so Jimsy says. He 
was in the thick of the fray himself, I 
may add. 

‘*Three threes for Trent!” they 
yelled. ‘‘Good boy, freshie! More 
power to you! Good boy! good boy!” 
with variations on the same theme till 
the windows fairly rattled. Then, 
while their enthusiasm was at white 
heat, they rushed down, seized Trent, 
and carried him through the building 
on their shoulders. 

It was just as well it ended that way, 
for it certainly was a wild and batty 
row, and fora while no fellow’s life 
was safe. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


ADVERSITY’S REWARD 


i* quite often falls out, 
When the mob’s angry shout 
Fills the street with bewildering turmoil, 
That reflecting men see 
What a genius may be 
In the victim they’re seeking to spoil. 


Does not this go to show 

That the heaviest blow 

Ever dealt by the arm of mischance, 
Is directed for good? 

But I swear, by the rood, 

It does not appear so at first glance. 


Peter Johnson 












F all the unsettled issues between 
Canada and the United States the 
Alaskan boundary is the least satisfac- 
tory. Ithas reached a stage where no 
immediate solution appears probable. 
Although the relations between the two 
countries are friendly in the diplomatic 
sense, and no angry controversy on 
any subject seems to impend, the fact 
remains that on this question the Unit- 
ed States Government holds out no 
prospect of accepting any of those 
mutually acceptable methods of ter- 
minating disputes that suggest them- 
selves to civilized countries in times of 
profound peace. 

The cause of this is not far to seek. 
The controversies over the Canadian 
boundary which have arisen from time 
to time since the insane Treaty of 1783, 
have invariably resulted in victories for 
the United States. The Republic has 
come to look upon it as an established 
conclusion that when territory is claim- 
ed by the United States on this con- 
tinent the claim must be allowed. The 
Treaty of 1783 I have ventured to call 
insane. It is not alone insane from 
the standpoint of to-day. It was so 
regarded at the time by those who pos- 
sessed a grain of foresight. Even 
France sent a confidential agent to 
London to offer a friendly warning and 
remonstrance against giving away so 
much territory. But Richard Oswald, 
the British agent at Paris who arrang- 
ed the groundwork of the Treaty with 
Franklin, was the fitting instrument of 
the folly and incapacity of the Admin- 
istration which selected him. He was, 
at least, logical. He thought the 
whole, rather than the half, of Canada 
should be ceded. The British Gov- 
ernment, however, decided to retain 
the northern portion of Canada and let 
the west go, and even in retaining the 
north the Treaty was so loosely drawn 
as to give rise, later on, to the Maine 
boundary dispute. The Ashburton 
Treaty finally disposed of that in the 
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way we all know. Lord Ashburton 
was a worthy successor to Oswald. 
Then came the Oregon question, and 
the enormous concessions in that re- 
gion. Then by an absurd form of 
arbitration the British allowed the 
Island of San Juan to slip from their 
possession, and now we are face to 
face with the claims of the United 
States on our Northern Pacific coast. 
Precedents encourage the Washington 
authorities to hold out even against the 
kind of arbitration advocated by them- 
selves and imposed on Great Britain a 
few years ago in the Venezuela im- 
broglio. 

It is unnecessary here to review the 
circumstances of the Alaska boundary 
case in detail. The salient facts are 
familiar to most of us. The dispute 
arises out of the terms of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1825, since the 
United States in purchasing Alaska 
from Russia acquired all the rights 
conceded by Great Britain and possess- 
ed by Russia under that Treaty. In 
a remote, little known and sparsely 
peopled region like that claims of pos- 
session are easily set up, lightly resist- 
ed, if resisted at all, and finally grow 
into substantial demands, obstinately 
contended for until the national pride 
is aroused. 

It is sometimes said that if the gold 
deposits of the Canadian Yukon had 
not turned out to be so rich we never 
would have had the Alaskan boundary 
dispute in its present acute form. But 
this is a mistake. It is the unwaver- 
ing policy of the United States to 
claim, and if possible secure, by hook 
or by crook, every additional inch of 
territory in North America which may 
be obtained either by chance, by the 
indulgent weakness of the rightful 
owners, or, where feasible, by a little 
gentle buccaneering. The aim is never 
lost sight of. If some intrepid explorer 
from the Republic ultimately locates 
the North Pole the Stars and Stripes 
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will at once be hoisted, a republic of 
ice set up, and a northern boundary 
dispute provided for Canada. 

Now, the average agent of British dip- 
lomacy does not understand this. He 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
rules of diplomacy, the code of inter- 
national law, and the facts of the case 
will evolve a settlement of any dispute 
whatsoever, provided, of course, that 
the disputants are two Powers on the 
friendliest terms, each prepared to con- 
tend stoutly for undoubted rights, but 
not anxious to block a settlement on 
minor points. But the United States will 
consciously concede nothing. Having 
found this policy work well during a 
hundred years, they are loath to aban- 
don it. Always in the past confronted 
by Englishmen who were poorly equip- 
ped in knowledge of American ques- 
tions as compared with the native 
American, the victories secured by 
Washington diplomats were compara- 
tively easy. To-day the situation is 
changed. The trained Canadian public 
man is being put forward by Great 
Britain to conduct negotiations on 


American questions affecting Cana- 
dian interests, and the result is—no 


progress. The Reciprocity Treaty of 
1874, the Fisheries Convention of 1888, 
the unfinished Treaty of Quebec are 
all illustrations of this. At some stage 
or other of the proceedings the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States as- 
serts itself : Give me all or I will refuse 
to do business. 

Under these conditions the policy of 
Canada on the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute becomes at once difficult and deli- 
cate. There should, naturally, be no 
loss of temper, no fear of delay, no 
untimely concession in order to speed 
a settlement. One temporary and use- 
ful task to which individual Canadians 
can set themselves, is the enlightenment 
of intelligent opinion on this continent 
and in Great Britain respecting the 
merits of the question. Writers in the 
United States from time to time dilate 
upon the weak points of our case and 
the strong points of theirs. This is a 
wise and proper proceeding on their 
part. But it imposes upon qualified 


Canadians the duty of keeping ever in 
the forefront the essential truths on 
which our case is based. By declining 
to arbitrate—because that is what it 
virtually amounts to—the Washington 
authorities are setting a precedent 
most dangerous for themselves. Some- 
thing will occur to drive this conclusion 
home to the shrewd politicians who 
control the situation in the United 
States, and if Canada’s case is kept 
well before the public eye—as we may 
rest assured our Government will keep 
it in the official channels—an oppor- 
tunity to renew the negotiations under 
more favourable auspices may occur 
later on. 

The recent paper, therefore, by 
Thomas Hodgins, K.C., in the Con- 
temporary Review, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the public discussion of the 
question. It will command attention 
because it is fair in tone, displays a 
mastery of the materials and argues 
with coherence and force. To gain an 
adequate idea of the strength of the 
argument, the whole article itself must 
be carefully read. But one or two 
points deserve to be noted, partly be- 
cause they illustrate more fully than 
has hitherto been done the basis of the ° 
Canadian case, and partly because they 
meet decisively contentions advanced 
on the other side. 

For example, there is the difficulty 
of drawing the boundary line correctly, 
since the names of places used in the 
Treaty do not correspond to the names 
employed in the modern map. ~ Mr. 
Hodgins expounds with skill the con- 
ditions under which the Treaty with 
Russia was negotiated, quotes from 
the instructions to the British Minister 
at St. Petersburg to show that care 
was taken to avoid having the strip of 
foreign territory to extend too far in- 
land, and proves, if proof were needed, 
that the very difficulty that has arisen 
was foreseen and provided against. 
The intention was to give British sub- 
jects free access to the sea by the riv- 
ers and inlets, but not to give them 
land lodgment where the rival settle- 
ments of Russian and British trading 
companies would lead to conflict and 





perhaps bloodshed. By the 
present United States con- 
tention, Canadians are de- 
nied convenient access to 
their own interior posses- 
sions by enlarging the strip 
of foreign territory so that 
it runs back from every inlet 
rather than from the gener- 
al coast line washed by the 
Pacific Ocean. Very aptly 
Mr. Hodgins quotes Mr. 
Secretary Blaine’s diploma- 
tic note of 1890, during the 
Behring Sea controversy, 
admitting that the spirit and 
intent of the Treaty of 1825 
contemplated ‘‘a strip of 
land at no point wider than 
10 marine leagues running 
along the Pacific Ocean.”’ It 
is also clear that he believed 
that such a strip of land was 
not designed to cut off Brit- 
ish subjects from free ac- 
cess to the sea by those in- 
lets which extend more than 
ten leagues inland. The free 
navigation of the rivers be- 
ing expressly provided for 
cannot be denied, and the 
boundary of the inland strip 
is necessarily conceded to 
‘*jump” these rivers. But 
when long narrow bays or 
canals are met with, the Un- 
ited States present conten- 
tion is that the line must not 
‘‘jump” these, but must 
follow the sinuosity of the 
shore. Itis by these contra- 
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THE CONFLICTING BOUNDARY LINES 


Showing the two boundary lines as claimed by the 
United States and Canada. The United States boundary 
follows the literal meaning of the Russian-United States 
Treaty of 1867. The Canadian boundary interprets the 
treaty as meaning the line from headland to headland of 
the coast. It thus includes in Canadian territory not 
only Dyea and Skagway, but almost the entire length of 
Lynn Canal, also Glacier Bay, in which the famous Muir 
glacier is situated, Juneau, at which the famous Treadwell 
mine is located, and other important points along the 
coast at present occupied and controlled by the United 
States. The United States boundary ascends Portland 
Channel; the Canadian ascends the northern arm of the 
Behm Canal. 


dictory interpretations that an appro- Columbia joined the Dominion. Ap- 
priation of territory is sought to. be peals were made, at the instance of 


effected. 


Canada, to have the boundary defined 


An equally vital point is the attitude in 1872, in 1873, in 1874, in 1875, in 





of Canada during the time when the 
United States were acting on their in- 
terpretation and assuming control of 
the territory in dispute. It has been 
said that Canada failed in vigilance and 
strenuous protest; in other words, that 
we practically let the case go by default. 
Mr. Hodgins shows conclusively that 
we did not. Canada became a party 
to the dispute in 1871, when British 





1877, and on many occasions since. 
Both in the early and in the recent 
stages of the controversy, as Mr. Hod- 
gins points out, we have persistently 
called attention to our rights and ask- 
ed for a fair means of determining con- 
flicting claims. The quotations cited 
from the official correspondence are 
instructive for they reveal the clearest 
comprehsion, on the part of our Gov- 
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ernment, of all the possible dangers 
that might arise (and have since arisen) 
from neglect to define the boundary. 
The delay has been due to the United 
States Government. It is they who 
have profited by that delay and who 
now seek to lay permanent claim to 
territorial rights which Canada has 
always disputed. This plan is strictly 
in accordance with the past policy of 
the United States. Is it to succeed 
again? 

The present position of affairs is 
doubly embarrassing to Canada, be- 
cause ‘‘a provisional boundary” has 
been arranged between Great Britain 
and the United States without refer- 
ence to Canadian contentions. It cuts 
us off from that complete access to the 
sea by the inland bays so essential to 
our commerce, because the line runs 
abross Lynn Canal above tide-water. 
One does not care to speak unreserv- 
edly on this point, since it seems in- 
credible that British diplomacy should 
once again, after so many fatal blund- 
ers, make a vital concession to despoil 
us of territory that is ours. The re- 
mark of Sir John Macdonald in 1871 
recurs to the mind with unpleasant 
significance: ‘‘I stated [to Lord de 
Grey] that if protection was denied us 
by England, we might as well go while 
we had some property left us with 
which we could make an arrangement 
with the United States.” The affec- 
tion of Canada for the Empire is even 
deeper and more sincere than it was 
thirty years ago. To trifle with it, 


however, is hazardous in the extreme. 

In the state paper on the boundary 
question, published by the British Col- 
umbia Government, Mr. Alexander 
Begg has gathered together some tell- 
ing facts. It is clear from the corres- 
pondence between Russia and England, 
prior to 1825, that no doubt respecting 
where the line was to run existed in 
the minds of the diplomatists of either 
country. The terms of the negotia- 
tions leave no doubt as to the direction 
in which the line was to run. The 
Portland Channel mentioned in the 
Treaty of 1825 is not the Portland 
Canal marked on modern maps. There 
appear to have been several changes 
of nomenclature since the United States 
purchased all the Russian rights in 
1867. These changes, it seems, have 
been made by the United States, and 
have resulted in confusion when one 
attempts to apply the exact wording of 
the Treaty to the islands and waters of 
the locality asnow named. This mod- 
ern confusion, however, need not affect 
the original interpretation. British 
rights, not ceded by treaty or express 
agreement, remain British rights still. 
The terms of the Treaty still apply and 
should be interpreted in the light of 
common sense, honesty, and such evi- 
dence asisavailable. Because extrav- 
agant claims have been asserted and 
maintained with some success by Un- 
ited States occupation is no reason 
why the undoubted rights of Canada 
to her own territory should be aban- 
doned. 


THE FALSE FRIEND 


HE who makes friendship crumble 
In intrigue’s mouldering flame— 
The heart he swayed by counsel 
To stop with sudden pain— 
Is worse than a fiend incarnate 
Dyed in a brother’s blood, 
Has violated the greatest law 
Of Heaven’s Most High God. 


Peter Johnson 









NE of the bugbears used by ene- 

mies and timid friends of Imperial 
federation to deter us from decisive 
action is that such federation would 
involve home-rule parliaments for Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, and that 
the Irish parliament would be a nucleus 
and propaganda for disunion. It is 
true that the action of some Irish poli- 
ticians in cheering for our enemies and 
denouncing the Irishmen who fought 
so splendidly for the Empire has alien- 
ated many former friends of home-rule. 
But Irish separatism is not so wide- 
spread as appears upon the surface. 
Some of the shrewd professional politi- 
cians who acclaimed Boer victories 
must have known that they were deal- 
ing a deadly blow to their professed 
cause, and that, had they enthused 
with their fellow-Britons over British 
successes and over the gallantry of 
Irish regiments and the skill of frish 
generals, home-rule would speedily 
be an accomplished fact. They must 
have seen that, with home-rule won, 
the subscriptions of its friends would 
cease, the pay of the agitators would 
be stopped, their occupation would 
be ended, and some of them would 
have to work. With such gentry 
home-rule is a means and not an 
end, a cry and not a cause. Ina 
home-rule parliament the professional 
politicians would vent their native 
combativeness on each other, not upon 
the Saxon. 

As a corollary to Imperial federa- 
tion, home-rule for Ireland would lose 
its Imperial dangers, however great 
these may be. The wave of Imperial 
sentiment which brought on federation 
would sap, if it did not swamp, dis- 
affection. Irish constituencies would 
probably cease to elect traitors. And, 
anyhow, separatists would have to 
reckon with a more ‘imposing power 


than heretofore—with Britain  rein- 


forced by all the resources of her new 
partners. 





IMPERIAL BUGBEARS 


By F. Blake Crofton 
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II 


The greatest scarecrow of Canadians 
who have emerged from their ignoble 
content and desire a more dignified 
position in the Empire, is the assump- 
tion that the French-Canadians would 
vote solidly against federation. And 
so they would, if the only alternative 
were Independence. As they cannot 
have a French nationality, they would 
prefer a semi-French one. In this they 
would feel less dwarfed; their language, 
their manners and customs, would have 
a better chance of surviving, than if 
they formed a comparatively insignifi- 
cant Province in a vast English-speak- 
ing Empire or Republic. Some of 
them have even a hope of dominating 
in an independent Canada through their 
wonderful fecundity and by fostering 
immigration from France. To this 
end French-Canadians would probably 
be willing to bear the enormously in- 
creased expenses of an independent 
Canada. But, once convinced that 
annexation to the American Republic, 
and not Independence, is the alterna- 
tive, there is reason to hope that 
French-Canadians would vote for as- 
suming their burdens in the Empire. 
At Washington the public documents 
would not be published in French as 
well as English, as they are at Ottawa, 
and deputies could not speak in either 
language at their option in Congress, 
as they can in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. During his recent visit to 
France Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared 
that French-Canadians who desired the 
conservation of their language should 
oppose annexation. In American poli- 
tics they could never hold the balance 
of power as they do in Canada. Un- 
der annexation some of their rights 
might be jeopardized; under Imperial 
federation they will all be guaranteed. 
The constitution of the late League, 
which everyone joining it signed, pro- 
vided that ‘‘no scheme of federation 
should interfere with the existing rights 
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of Local Parliaments as regards local 
affairs,” in spite of which declaration 
demagogues are constantly telling them 
that ‘‘imperialisme” would involve the 
total loss of their autonomy. 

There is little doubt that the Catho- 
lic hierarchy of Quebec would favour 
Imperial federation as against annexa- 
tion. ‘‘Between a close union with 
the United States and a closer union 
with England,” said La Minerve, some 
years ago, commenting on a speech of 
the Archbishop of Halifax, ‘‘ Mgr. 
O’Brien would rather lean to the latter. 
And we believe that this sentiment 
would be that of the episcopate in 
general. Every time that the country 
has found itself obliged to make a 
similar choice (s’est trouvé dans cette 
alternative), we have seen the bishops 
reject friendship and close fellowship 
with America. This is what they did 
in 1775, and what they did again in 
1867, when they recommended Con- 
federation as a safeguard against an- 
nexation. We must believe that they 
are convinced, in their care and fore- 
sight as pastors, that the danger for 
us, for our religious and national in- 
terests, is not from the side of England 
but from the side of the United States.” 
In the Republic, too, the episcopate 
would lose a little of its dignity and 
precedence. 

It is true that Za Verité, supposed to 
be a clerical organ, declared recently 
that French-Canadians, if pressed to 
decide, would prefer annexation to Im- 
perial federation; while another French- 
Canadian paper threatened that the 
latter can only be attained by civil war. 
But these are either the opinions of a 
few individuals, or merely ‘‘bluffs,” 
which should be boldly ‘‘ called.” The 
champion anti-Imperialist of the French- 
Canadians, M. Bourassa, says in his 
‘*Great Britain and Canada” (Mon- 
treal, 1902): ‘‘ It is towards Independ- 
ence that we should naturally drift; 
and, beyond doubt, to the French- 
Canadian element, this solution would 
prove most acceptable” (page 47). 
But he had observed shortly before, ‘‘I 
say that we are not ripe for Independ- 
ence.” 


In a plebiscite on the policy of fed- 
erating the Empire, the vote of the 
French would depend chiefly upon the 
alternative which they thought would 
be chosen by their more numerous 
compatriots who speak English. This, 
I take it, would be the crux of the 
situation—would British-Canadians de- 
clare, or could they be induced to de- 
clare, with sufficient clearness, whether, 
if they should decline the obligations 
of a partnership in the Empire, it would 
not be for a costly and precarious in- 
dependence, but to form States of the 
great English-speaking Republic ? 

a 

‘* The creation of an Imperial parlia- 
ment with Colonial representatives 
would impair the jurisdiction of our 
Dominion Parliament and deprive us 
of our autonomy.” This is a bugbear 


that looks formidable only to the un- 
initiated. No Imperialist of note has 
proposed to curtail the home-rule of 
the great colonies, or to limit the juris- 
diction of their parliaments. The pro- 
nouncement of the Imperial Federation 
League upon this point has been quot- 


ed above. The jurisdiction of our 
Dominion Parliament might indeed be 
nominally restricted if the federating 
partners should decide to raise their 
Imperial contributions by a uniform 
discrimination against foreign imports 
(if this were thought possible); but this 
arrangement could not be made with- 
out the consent of Canada, which would 
very likely prefer to provide her con- 
tribution in some other way. 


IV 


‘* Representation should of course 
accompany any regular annual contri- 
butions, and no scheme of Imperial re- 
presentation and taxation has been 
proposed.” The better-read of the 
‘* stay-as-you-ares ” modify this asser- 
tion by putting the word ‘‘ feasible” 
or ‘‘ practicable” before the word 
‘*scheme”’—for many such schemes 
have been proposed, more than one of 
them (like Howe’s) in Canada. The 
evolution of a satisfactory constitution 
will probably involve the careful study 
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of many unsatisfactory ones. And the 
more expert architects, the statesmen 
whose thoughts and ambitions are 
above parochial politics, have not yet 
sent in their designs. I wish they 
would do so, but they may argue that a 
company, before setting up its machin- 
ery, should make sure of its capital. 


V 


Another scarecrow is that Canada’s 
joining a federation of the Empire 
would irritate the United States. That 
it would irritate those citizens of the 
Republic who think they own this 
hemisphere is quite likely; but it is not 
our fault that they are so irritable. It 
certainly would be, incidentally, a no- 
tice to the Monroe Doctrine to quit the 
northern half of this continent, but this 
incidental notice would be cheerfully 
accepted by all Americans who under- 
stand the objects and the limits of that 
‘* doctrine,” and who intelligently love 
their country. And to have this ques- 
tion finally settled would make for 
peace. But, nevertheless, some Presi- 
dent mighf impertinently attempt to 
restrict the sovereign rights of the 
Empire on its own North American 
territory. I refuse to believe it likely 
that there will be, for generations to 
come, enough unprincipled demagogues 
to induce even a jingo President to 
adopt this insensate course. Awful 
and disastrous it would probably be 
now; awful and disastrous it certainly 
would be after the federation of the 
Empire. To admit such a probability 
is to admit that the Norse sagas are 
more prophetic than the Revelation— 
that it is Ragnarok that is coming on 
the earth, and not the Millennium. 

VI 

‘* But we shall involve ourselves in 
the European wars of Britain which 
we may not approve:” In answer to 
this I shall not dwell on the meanness 
of expecting Britain to defend us if we 
are not reciprocally to defend Britain. 
We are now liable to attack and to the 
destruction of our commerce in all 
Britain’s European wars, and _ this 
without a vote for their estoppel. 


» 
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‘*And we shall be encouraging mili- 
tarism.” If by this vague expression 
the spirit or the love of war be meant, 
my expectation is different. It is love 
of peace and not of war that has main- 
ly led me to be an Imperialist. Millions 
for defence, not a soldier for aggres- 
sion, should be the motto of our feder- 
ation. Our representatives should 
sternly oppose all encroachment and 
expansion—unless possibly to effect 
the freedom of the oppressed or perse- 
cuted. With a unified Empire, and 
the alliance or friendly neutrality of the 
great kindred Republic, we could domi- 
nate the world and dictate arbitration 
and peace. 
VII 

‘* Stir and a limb will fall off, move 
and the Empire will tumble to pieces ! 
The more haste the worse speed. The 
British Constitution is the result of 
evolution not revolution.” Not alto- 
gether so. Bold and decisive action 
was taken by Langton, by de Montfort, 
by Hampden and Cromwell, by the 
seven bishops, and by others. There 
are tides in the affairs of nations as 
well as of men that must be taken at 
the flood. Empire-builders should 
seize the psychological moments for 
action. To shape events and ‘‘to take 
occasion by the hand” are the highest 
proofs of statesmanship. It may prove 
more dangerous to sleep and drift than 
to wake and decide. In the waiting’ 
period Canada and Britain may have 
an angry difference, perhaps because 
Britain’s support in some matter may 
not be prompt or strong enough, and 
that because Canada is not represented 
or adequately contributing. Then the 
worst may happen—Canada and the 
Empire may part in anger. 

That fearless and far-sighted Nova 
Scotian statesman, Joseph Howe, in 
1866 clearly showed the dangers of our 
present status, and outlined a scheme 
for general defence and colonial repre- 
sentation and contribution. 

‘*But suppose,” he argued, ‘‘this policy pro- 
pounded and the appeal made, and that the re- 
sult is a determined negative. Even in that case 
it would be wise to make it, because the public 


conscience of the Mother Country would then 
be clear, and the hands of her statesmen free 
, 
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to deal with the whole question of national 
defence, in its broadest outlines or in its bear- 
ing on the case of any single Province or 
group of Provinces. But I wili not for 
a moment do my fellow colonists the injustice 
to suspect that they will decline a fair com- 
promise of a question which involves at once 
their own protection and the consolidation and 
security of the Empire. At all events if there 
are any communities of British origin any- 
where who desire to enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities of the Queen’s subjects with- 
out paying for and defending them, let us as- 
certain who and where they are—let us meas- 
ure the proportions of political repudiation 
now, in a season of tranquillity—when we have 
leisure to gauge the extent of the evil and to 
apply correctives, rather than wait till war 
finds us unprepared and leaning upon pre- 
sumptions in which there is no reality.” 


VIII 
A more real danger to any practical 
movement towards federation would be 
that if either Canadian party endorsed 


it, the other party would unhappily be 
likely to oppose it. But this danger 
could be averted by referring the deci- 
sion to the people in some form of a 
plebiscite, such as I have elsewhere 
suggested. 

But no imaginary or avoidable perils 
should blind us to the advantages of a 
co-ordinate status, a higher prestige 
and an increased self-respect; of great- 
er security and prompter Imperial aid; 
of expanding interests, a wider horizon, 
and the educative effects thereof; of 
manfully paying our shot and recipro- 
cating benefits received; of practising 
the golden rule, and doing to the other 
nations of the Empire what we hope 
they will do to us; of making the great- 
est civilizing agency on earth more 
powerful and more permanent. 


THE BALANCING BURGLAR 


By Albert E. King ‘ 


HE winter of 189— was the busiest 
one on recordin our line, and the 
house in which I held the important 
position of accountant did an immense 
trade. I had the reputation, if my 
friends are to be believed, of being an 
accurate bookkeeper. This does not 
alter the fact, however, that at ten 
o’clock one cold, wintry night I was 
still straining my eyesight, worrying 
my brain and imperilling my eternal 
salvation in a vain endeavour to find 
two cents. For a week, during and 
after office hours, I had hunted for this 
difference; a petty thing, but essen- 
tial to my balance. I had made every 
imaginable re-check, and taken out a 
dozen different balance sheets, all with 
the same result. Two cents haunted 
me day and night; walking, eating, 
sleeping I could not shake it off. 
Naturally even tempered, I was fast 
becoming irritable, and could barely 
muster up a smile at my wife’s offer to 
give me two cents ‘‘ to straighten the 
old thing out.” 


Our warehouse was situated on one of 
those old streets which bisect the lower 
part of the city of Montreal near the 
harbour. It was an ancient thorough- 
fare, lined on either side by substantial 
gray-stone buildings, so narrow that 
each structure seemed to lean affec- 
tionately towards its neighbour oppo- 
site; the whole giving one the impres- 
sion that the first merchants of Can- 
ada’s metropolis were loath to encroach 
with their wares upon the slope of 
historic Mount Royal; a crooked old 
street, which would lead one to believe 
that the pioneer roadbuilders went 
around an obstacle rather than re- 
move it. 

I had been alone in the office, which 
was in the back part of the warehouse, 
from about nine o'clock. At that time 
one of the younger office hands, who 
had come back after tea, took his de- 
parture for the night. Not his final 
departure, however, for he had forgot- 
ten his tobacco and returned for it 
shortly afterwards. I unlocked the 
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door to let him in, relieved my mind 
with some comments about his stupid- 
ity as we looked for the tobacco, and 
locked the door again after he went 
out. I had come back to the office on 
this particular night determined to find 
those two cents or break something 
internally. It was half-past ten; I had 
found nothing and my stock of patience 
was well-nigh exhausted. In fact, 1 
had reached that stage when the wise 
man goes home and to bed. I got 
thinking in a desultory sort of manner 
about one thing or another, my en- 
vironments being suited to undisturb- 
ed meditation; not a sound came from 
the deserted street without, not even 
the ticking of a clock within. Gradual- 
ly my mind reverted to the books lying 
open before me. ‘* D—— it!” I ejacu- 
lated, as I straightened up my stool, 
‘* where in thunder can those blooming 
two cents be!” 

**You won’t catch any fish if you 
swear, old man,” came in a deep bass 
voice out of the silence I had broken, 
as a heavy hand grasped my shoulder. 


I didn’t quite flop—the hand from 
behind keeping me firm on my seat— 
but I never again want to experience 
a shock like the one I| felt at that mo- 
ment. A cold wave ran up and down 
my spinal column, and great beads of 
perspiration stood out on my forehead. 
Turning my head mechanically, the 
barrel of a revolver, held in the hand 
of a man over whose face a cynical, 
half-amused smile was playing, met my 
startled vision. In an instant the 
actions of my whole life passed before 
my mind in vivid, kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity; every transgression standing out 
in appalling prominence. A pair of 
dark eyes looked down at me as their 
owner remarked : 

‘Well, have you said your pray- 
ers?” 

‘‘[’m not through yet,’”’ I managed 
to murmur. ‘‘Would you mind moving 
that gun a little farther away? It dis- 
turbs me.” 

‘* Not so bad,” he remarked, as one 
eye wandered in a peculiar, indepen- 
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dent sort of manner around the office, 

while the other remained focused on 
me. ‘‘ Perhaps, if you took that big 
chair over there you would feel more 
to home.” 

The mention of home suggested my 
wife, and I pictured her in widow’s 
weeds. Then I mentally decided to 
give the stranger the whole establish- 
ment rather than have Mrs. King as- 
sume a garb so unbecoming and 
mournful. I took the seat as directed, 
while he got up on the stool, dangling 
the revolver with apparent carelessness 
between his knees, and all the time 
watching me as if to note the effect of 
his uninvited presence on my nerves. 

‘*T dropped in quite accidentally,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ Just come in after the 
young fellow. I would have sent in 
my card, but then you wouldn’t have 
known me. Don't generally as a rule 
send in a card ahead, though I some- 
times leave one. Owe you an apology 
I suppose? ” 

While he was speaking I had an op- 
portunity of looking him over. He 
was a big man, fully six feet in height, 
and of good proportions. A_ well- 
trimmed black beard gave him an air 
of mature respectability which seemed 
to fit him, but a cynical expression 
about the mouth detracted somewhat 
from the favourable impression which 
his facial picture would otherwise con- 
vey. He wore a Persian lamb cap 
and an overcoat with collar and cuffs 
of the same fur, such as officers of the 
Montreal police force assume during 
the winter months, and, as likely as 
not, the average policeman would have 
saluted him as a superior on a dimly- 
lighted street. 

‘* Don’t trouble about an apology,”’ 
I answered; ‘‘ the question is, what do 

you want?” 

‘Well, since you ask, I want a 
whole lot of things I don’t expect to 
get. The class of goods you carry 
here are a little too heavy to be con- 
veniently moved, but, if you don’t 
mind, I'll explore that , and he 





pointed to the safe which stood, with 


door wide open, in a corner of the 
office. 
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I told him that it was not worth his 
time; that the safe contained nothing 
but books and papers, a few postage 
stamps, and, perhaps, a dollar or two 
in change, adding that he did not look 
like a person who would stoop to such 
small things. 

‘« I generally play for bigger stakes,” 
he admitted with an air of importance, 
‘“but I am not too proud to accept 
small contributions on an off-night like 
this. You just pull out the drawers 
and I’ll superintend the job.” 

To remonstrate would have been 
useless; to refuse; imprudent. I have 
a reputation for discretion which I 
would not like to lose, especially under 
such circumstances, so I immediately 
produced the contents of the safe from 
which my visitor selected $2.73 in cash 
and $1.12 in postage stamps, telling 
me that ‘‘I could keep the balance 
for my trouble.’’ The balance, by the 
way, was not negotiable. 

‘“‘The weight of this swag won’t 
tire me,” he sighed. ‘‘ Have you any 
money on your clothes ? ” 

I thanked my lucky stars that I had 
very little money and no jewellery, un- 
less a cheap watch which had been 
loaned me while my own was being re- 
paired came under the latter heading. 
At the same time I had a decided dis- 
like to hand over what little I possess- 
ed. It goes against human nature to 
be held up. I had not half liked the 
idea of presenting him with the con- 
tents of my employer’s safe, but I had 
a deep-rooted objection to emptying 
my own pockets for his benefit, and I 
told him so. 

‘*Now, don’t be squeamish, old 
man, and, above all, don’t be foolish,”’ 
was his cool advice. ‘* You will find 
it far nicer to go through your own 
clothes than to have me doit.” And 
he looked at me in a manner that is 
most persuasive when backed by a big 
man with a six-shooter. 

I hesitated a while—a very little 
while—and then turned my pockets in- 
side out, which operation made him 
richer by eighty-three cents. 

‘*Your watch,” he suggested. I 
gaveittohim. He looked at it, turned 


it over a few times, and handed it back 
with the laconic remark, ‘‘Thanks.” 

‘¢ Sit down,” he said, as he mounted 
the stool once more. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
he continued after a short pause, dur- 
ing which he took another view of the 
surroundings, and I noticed for the 
first time that half of the little finger of 
his left hand was missing—‘‘ I would 
be inclined to give you back your 
eighty-three cents if the money market 
wasn’t so deuced tight. The string- 
ency is something fearful, and I am 
actually hard up for cash these times— 
money all tied up, you know, by incon- 
siderate capitalists in such a manner 
that I really can’t get at it. Don’t be- 
lieve I could realize $10,000 in a week. 
If things weren’t so deucedly rotten | 
would give you back your stuff, ’pon 
my word I would.” 

‘* Never mind the eighty-three cents 
or your word, either,” I replied, for I 
was in bad humour and could not ap- 
preciate the generous feelings he found 
it necessary to smother. ‘‘ Seeing there 
is nothing else around here you want 
that you can carry, suppose you go?” 

‘* Don’t be inhospitable, old fellow,” 
he rejoined in an injured tone. ‘| 
kind of like your company, you’re not 
a bad sort of a chap, and I really hate 
to part with you.” He looked at me 
in a friendly way, and I began to think 
that the appearance of the watch had 
touched his heart. He was certainly 
relenting, whatever the cause. 

‘*You remind me of an old pal of 
mine,” he continued, and I felt duly 
flattered—‘‘ as good: a fellow as ever 
wore shoe leather—dead now—and 
this place brings back the old office. 
Good old times until I got too gay. 
Trotted too fast. Don’t get too gay, 
don’t trot too fast, it doesn’t pay in the 
long run. Bah! what is the use in 
grunting; no good weeping over what 
can’t be fixed.” 

He started towards the door. Stop- 
ping midway, he turned as if suddenly 
recollecting something. ‘‘I tell you 
what I’ll do,” he said; ‘‘I’ll find that 
two cents or give you back the dough 
—stamps and all!” 
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Two cents had worried me for a 
week, but I can solemnly swear not 
for the last quarter of an hour. I 
looked at him in amazement, at a loss 
to decide whether he was serious or 
only jesting. He read my thoughts. 

‘No, I’m not guying; I think I re- 
member a thing or two about balances. 
Come on,” he ordered, turning to- 
wards the books, ‘‘it is getting late, 
and if we don’t find that difference in 
half an hour ’ma Jonah! What is it, 
short or over?”’ 

‘‘Over,” I replied. I was now at 
his side eager to see the outcome of 
this new phase of his character. 

‘* Your figures?” he inquired, point- 
ing at the balance sheet. I nodded 
assent. ‘‘Bad,” he remarked. ‘‘Threes 
and fives too much alike, sevens and 
nines worse. That’s where your dif- 
ference is, sure.” 

‘«Perhaps,” I admitted. 

‘« Sure,” he reiterated. ‘‘ Now we'll 
compare each amount on your sheet 
ending with a five or a nine with your 
ledger. Look out for this one!” 

We started the comparison, he call- 
ing off the amounts and I comparing 
with ledger, as he looked over my 
shoulder. We had worked about ten 
minutes without any results when he 
called out $358.49. ‘‘ Right,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ Try again,” he suggested; 
‘* that last figure looks mightily like a 
nine, but it may be one of your 
sevens.” 

I checked the ledger addition three 
times—seven was right. There, right 
under my nose, where it had been all 
week, the error of two cents stood out 
so plainly that I wondered how I had 
passed it over so often; and here was 
my burglar, with a matter-of-fact 
smile, putting on the overcoat which 
he had removed when we started the 
comparison. 

I looked at him and laughed out- 
right at the ridiculousness of the situ- 
ation. ‘‘ You’re feeling better now,” 
he said, as he broke into a mild sort of 
laugh himself. ‘‘ Well, soamI. You 
see, I have earned $4.68, which is 
somewhat of a new sensation. Sup- 
pose I hung out my shingle as account- 
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ant, etc., do you think I could make it 
go in Montreal ?” 

‘I really don’t know,” I replied. 
‘*You havea very peculiar way of intro- 
ducing yourself, and a rather unpleas- 
ant method of collecting your fees in 
advance.” 

‘*] would merely have to change 
the modus operandi,” he replied; ‘‘ the 
result would be the same if—” 

That is as far as he got. A tremen- 
dous knocking at the door, which 
threatened to wreck the block, accom- 
panied by the sound of voices, cut him 
short. His features, which had re- 
laxed into an expression of positive 
pleasure, became fiercely set. 

‘* See who it is, but let no one in,” 
he commanded. 

I opened the office door and soon 
distinguished the party demanding ad- 
mittance as my brother Jack and three 
of his fellow-members of the Trampers’ 
Snowshoe Club. A hearty lot of heal- 
thy athletes—a bad combination for a 
burglar or anyone else to tackle. 

‘*My brother and three friends,” I 
said, returning to my companion. 

‘* All right,” he answered. ‘‘ I won’t 
harm them. Just you call out that it 
is O.K., and I'll open the door for 
them. The key is in the lock, isn’t 
it?” 

For a moment I did not know what 
to do. I was certainly possessed of a 
number of conflicting emotions and in 
a state of utter indecision. Again he 
helped me—and himself—out. ‘‘Here,” 
he said, handing me the revolver. 
‘*Holler ‘all right!’ or they'll wake 
the village.” 

I did exactly as I was told to do. 
‘* All right! stop that rumpus and 
we'll open the door,” I shouted. 

**Good night,” said my visitor. 
‘* You stay here.” 

With this he walked towards the 
door, turned the bolt, and admitted 
the quartette. 

‘* Your brother’s inside, just closing 
up,” I heard him remark in an agree- 
able way. They entered with glances 
of polite curiosity at the stranger, who 
let them pass and then made his exit 
without any undignified haste. 
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‘*Who is his job-lots?” asked the 
irreverent Jack. ‘‘ New hand?” 

Spying the revolver, which was ly- 
ing on the desk, he continued, greatly 
to my relief, ‘‘ Well, you were pretty 
well guarded to-night. A body-guard 
and a gun; gun is only an ornament, 
however; not loaded. Out of stock, I 
suppose?” He handed me the deadly 
weapon. I took a good long look at 
it. It certainly was not loaded, and 
no doubt, was out of stock. 

‘* Wake up!” said Tom Taylor, in 
that heavy voice of his. ‘‘A person 
would think you had never seen that 
thing before. Who was the chap let 
us in?” 

‘“‘He? Don’t you know him? His 


name is Smith. He’s a recent acquaint- 
ance of mine who is quite an artist 
at finding balances. He gave me a 
hand to-night and we found my two 
cents.” 

‘*Good,” said Jack; ‘* you can treat 
on the head of it.” 

I borrowed a dollar from Jack and 
treated on the way home, and the boys 
were somewhat amazed at the propor- 
tions of my dose. 

It was many moons after before I 
ventured to relate my experience of the 
night, as somehow I did not consider 
that I had played a very heroic part in 
the evening’s drama. 

As to the Balancing Burglar, I have 
never heard of him since. 
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By N. De Bertrand Lugrin 


T wasat one of the many N.W.M.P. 
stations along the Yukon, and gold 
had been discovered in the hills a mile 
back from the river. There had been 
the usual rush at first, but the crowd of 
new-comers had thinned until now only 
a hundred or two remained. These 
had built for themselves the usual log 
houses and the usual wood-tounda- 
tioned tents. There were two streets 
without sidewalks, a half-dozen shops, 
two lodging houses and two saloons 
that did a thriving business before the 
church was opened, since then one of 
them had been closed. The church 
was a large canvas tent with a board 
floor, a small folding organ and a read- 
ing desk. 

Howard Phillips had charge of the 
church. He had come to the Yukon 
three years before, and had been an 
earnest, indefatigable worker. It was 
at the church that his wife Margaret 
met John Gilmore again. 

It was a Sunday in late July—a hot 
day without a breath of wind. The dust 
lay warm and thick in the streets of 
the little town, and back on the hills 
the grass was parched and brown. In- 


side the tent it was close, though there 
were only a score of men and two 
women scattered about the benches. 
Phillips stood grave and tall in his 
white surplice at the reading desk, and 
his wife sat at the organ, her face pale 
and her hair in little damp golden ten- 
drils about her forehead. The clergy- 
man talked earnestly, his eyes looking 
through the opening of the tent to the 
ribbon of a river and the glimpse of 
blue sky, and his sermon was like the 
hills on the other side of the water, 
far above and beyond his hearers. The 
score of men sat stolidly staring at the 
sweet face behind the organ, they 
heard nothing of the sermon, saw 
nothing of the preacher; there were 
only three white women in camp, and 
Phillip’s wife was young and lovely as 
a dream. 

Presently there was a heavy tramp- 
ing without and a dozen of the police 
entered, their spurs clinking as they 
walked. They sat down as near the 
back as they could. Mrs. Phillips, who 
had been resting her head in her hand, 
looked up languidly. The lieutenant 
who came in last. was Gilmore... Her 
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eyes met his and she swayed a lit- 
tle on the box that served her as a 
seat. Gilmore himself started up as 
though to go to her, but sank back 
instantly. No one noticed the little 
by-play. The clergyman talked stead- 
ily on, and the other men kept their 
eyes on the yellow head that was bent 
above the organ. 

At length they rose to sing and the 
girl’s sweet young voice carried the 
hymn alone at first; gradually, how- 
ever, one by one the men shyly took 
up the air until at last quite a volume 
of melody filled the tent. The beauti- 
ful face at the organ looked up as the 
last words were sung, 

‘* And with the morn, those angel faces 

smile, 

That I have loved long since and lost 

awhile,” 
and the lieutenant rose suddenly and 
walked from the tent. 

That night Mrs. Phillips walked by 
the river alone; their cabin was a mile 
from the others. Her husband had 
gone to visit a man who was dying in 
one of the huts at the foot of the hills. 
It was difficult to find a path among 
the thick growth by the river, but at 
last, a bit footsore and weary, the girl 
sat down upon alog near the bank and 
clasping her hands in her lap gazed 
with young and sadly patient eyes into 
the rushing, turbulent stream. Her 
thoughts were far away from the North, 
far away from her present life. It 
was five years ago in Montreal and 
she was a girl again. It was a 
still, moonless night, and the lan- 
terns swayed in the trees in the park. 
Down by the river it was cool. She 
was tired with dancing, and she and 
John Gilmore had come to the bank and 
were standing looking over the singing 
waters of the St. Lawrence. Gilmore 
had arrived from England early in May, 
and during all the long, sweet months 
of the summer they had been friends. 
To-night the man had asked for some- 
thing more than friendship. She re- 
membered it all so well. The light 
from a lantern fell slanting across his 
face. His eyes were very bright and 
eager as he spoke, and he was smiling. 
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But his words struck the girl as sharply 
as a blow. She had not known, she 
had not thought, she had only been 
wonderfully happy without looking 
any farther than the present. 

‘*] have promised to marry Howard 
Phillips when he comes home from the 
West,” she told him, and the English- 
man’s face went very white, and the 
smile slowly left his lips. He took 
her hands tightly in his and kissed 
them one after the other, and then he 
went away, and until this morning at 
the service in the canvas church she 
had not seen him again. 

She leaned over and broke off a bit 
of dried birch from the log on which 
she sat and flung it into the river 
smiling to see it whirl about in the 
eddies and then go racing down stream. 
‘* Like life on the sea of chance,” said 
the clergyman’s wife aloud, and just 
then someone stepped over the log be- 
side her. 

‘* Mrs. Phillips,” Gilmore’s well- 
known voice addressed the girl. 

She stood up, smiling her beautiful 
young smile, and held out her hand. 

‘* Mr. Gilmore.” 

He took her fingers tightly and drop- 
ped them. 

‘*IT was surprised at service this 
morning;” the girl’s voice had a weary 
note in it, but it was the same sweet 
young voice he remembered. ‘‘ We 
have been here a week and I have not 
seen you before, never guessed that 
you might be here, especially in this 
capacity.” 

The man laughed a laugh that woke 
old, hushed memories. 

‘* For five years I have been leading 
a wandering-Jew sort of an existence. 
And you?” 

‘*Oh, I,” she laughed her soft, low 
laugh, ‘‘ I have been in camps com- 
pared to which this is a paradise,” she 
said. ‘‘ Missionaries cannot be choos- 
ers, Mr. Gilmore.” 

She looked past him to the river and 
shut her eyes suddenly, How calm 
and quiet he was, so different from the 
hot-eyed, white-faced lover who had 
bade her ‘‘ good-bye” five years ago. 
Perhaps he had forgotten. 
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** You won't think me presuming for 
having followed you here?” the lieu- 
tenant’s voice shook alittle. ‘‘I have 
known you were at the camp ever since 
you came, though I was up river until 
to-day.” 

‘* Surely there is no presumption.” 
Mrs. Phillips laughed lightly. ‘‘ We 
are old friends, are we not?” 

She smiled up at him happily. Some- 
how her face seemed to have grown 
younger all of a sudden. Something 
in his eyes, however, made her drop 
her own. She began to link and un- 
link her fingers. He remembered with 
a start that it was a little nervous 
habit of hers. 

**Tf you will let me still be your 
friend—yours and your husband’s—” 
began Gilmore. 

‘IT would be very glad.” Again 
she held out her hand and the man 
took it. It was a frail little hand and 
very white. 

‘* You know, Mrs. Phillips,” he be- 
gan hesitatingly. ‘‘ This is not the 
sort of life a delicate woman should 
lead.” 

‘*T am used to it,” she said. She 
put her head on one side in the childish 
way he remembered, ‘‘ and Howard is 
so careful, so very big and careful.” 

‘* Your husband,’’ Gilmore’s voice 
was very grave, ‘‘is in great danger 
here.” 

The girl’s face grew troubled. *% Do 
you really think so?” she asked. ‘‘I 
have been afraid lately. You see Ho- 
ward is very bitter against the saloon 
men and the gambling houses. It was 
his evidence that hanged young Fisher 
up on the Skeena, and it was through 
him that Mears and Fisher’s place was 
closed.”’ 

‘* They are ugly men both of them.” 
Gilmore was relieved to know that she 
understood and that his words had not 
startled her. ‘‘ But as long as there is 
nothing outwardly bad the police can 
do nothing.” 

‘*Mr. Phillips will not take halfway 
measures,” the girl said, laughing 
again. ‘‘Heis so very earnest, so very, 
very high-principled, quite beyond us 
ordinary people.” 


‘*But it endangers you.” Gilmore 
struck his stick sharply against his rid- 
ing boot. 

‘*T am not afraid,” said the little 
lady quietly. There was gentle rebuke 
in her voice. 

‘* Your cabin is not far from here ?” 
he questioned. 

‘* Oh, yes, a mile nearly,” the girl 
smiled. ‘*‘ Howard was up at Red Hill 
with a sick man and I was lonely. I 
often walk by myself.” 

‘**Will you let me walk with you to- 
night ?” he asked, bending down. 

‘*T will let you take me home,” she 
replied. ‘‘For I have been gone an 
hour, and if Howard returns and finds 
me missing he will rouse the whole 
camp.” 

They were very merry as they walk- 
ed back. Gilmore talked incessantly 
and interestingly and the girl’s laugh 
rang out every moment. They heard 
a whistle up the river and they went 
over close to the bank and stopped. A 
steamer was rushing down with the 
stream, a cloud of sparks from her 
smoke-stack making a starry sky of the 
shadows above the water. 

‘*Ohé,” called Gilmore, and the girl 
echoed ‘‘Ohé.” The passengers on 
the boat heard them and shouted back. 
Some one was playing a guitar on deck 
and singing. 

‘Oh, oh, do you hear it?” cried 
Mrs. Phillips, her voice thrilling with 
delight. ‘‘They are singing the old 
boating song : 

‘ Row, brothers, row, the stream flows fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past.’ ”’ 


Her voice joined in with the music from 
the boat. 

‘It is like a night on the St. Law- 
rence,” Gilmore said dreamily. 

They stayed by the bank until the 
sound of the rhythmic beating of the 
water against the paddle-wheels had 
grown faint as an echo and then they 
took up the journey home. 

At the open door Phillips was stand- 
ing, a candle sputtered behind him on 
the table, he was holding his hands 
over his eyes and peering out into the 
shadows. He saw them coming and 
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hurried to meet them. He took his 
wife almost roughly in his arms and 
kissed her fiercely. 

‘*] have been looking for you,” he 
said. ‘‘Darling, darling, you have 
frightened me.” 

With a hot face Mrs. Phillips releas- 
ed herself. 

‘*Was I so long?” she asked, then 
‘*Howard, this is Lieutenant Gilmore. 
I used to know him long ago in Mon- 
treal.” 

The clergyman held out his hand 
frankly. ‘‘I am glad to meet you,” he 
said cordially, then after a little pause 
and an earnest scrutiny of the other’s 
face, ‘‘very, veryglad. I must thank 
you for bringing this truant wife of 
mine home,” he went on. 

He put his arm around the girl and 
kept Gilmore’s hand and all three 
entered the tiny house. They sat on 
the covered packing boxes and the tall 
clergyman, a very bright light in his 
eyes, chatted gaily, quite unlike the 
solemn preacher of the morning. 

‘*! am so glad that your station is 
here,” he told Gilmore. ‘‘You will be 
like a bit of her old life to Mrs. Phillips, 
a bit of her old happy life, eh, Mar- 
garet ?” he smiled a little wistfully into 
the beautiful face opposite him. 

The girl smiled, too, avery happy 
smile. ‘‘Where is the child?” she 
asked. 

Gilmore started. 

‘*Margaret means the little Indian 
maid to whom we have given a home 
in return for the valuable services she 
renders in fetching the water and wash- 
ing up for us.” Again the clergyman 
smiled, and this time the wistfulness 
was more evident. 

‘*T wish I could make tea,” Mrs. 
Phillips looked up at Gilmore suddenly 
and laughed a little, ‘‘but the fire takes 
an hour to start.” She leaned forward 
and nodded at the lieutenant, ‘‘Do you 
remember when I used to make tea for 
you in the pavilion by the river?” 

‘*Do I remember?” Gilmore’s voice 
broke in the middle of a gay laugh. 
‘*What sunsets those were, so red that 
year and the river all glistening crim- 
son and gold!” 
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‘And afterwards when we went in 
the boats and the moon was high! 
Ah,” the girl lifted her hand and bent 
her head, ‘‘I can hear the band play- 
ing now and the laughter and song 
wafted out over the water.” She, too, 
laughed the happy little laugh with the 
catch in it. 

The tall clergyman smilingly looked 
from one to the other, ‘‘I think I can 
start the fire in less than an hour,” he 
said, and he rose and went softly from 
the room. 

Neither of the two noticed him. Gil- 
more has drawn his seat nearer Mar- 
garet and was recalling a long-ago 
dance in the pavilion, and Margaret 
was linking and unlinking her fingers 
and laughing a throbbing, childish 
laugh. 

That was the beginning of many 
long evenings that these three spent 
together—the tall, thin, ascetic-faced 
young priest, the great broad-shoulder- 
ed policeman and the fair-haired, beau- 
tiful young wife. The days were warm 
and the nights cool and sweet. Every 
day and sometimes twice or thrice a 
day they would go down to meet the 
up-and-down steamers, laden with 
eager men and women “‘ going in” or 
tired men and women ‘‘coming out.” 

‘*Shall we put her on board?”’ Phil- 
lips would ask sometimes, nodding 
laughingly to the lieutenant. ‘‘ Shall 
we put her on board and send her 
where she belongs?” 

And Mrs. Phillips would shake her 
head in mock indignation and slipping 
her hand through her husband’s arm 
would say, ‘‘This is where she be- 
longs.” 

Phillips was very popular in the 
camp; among the hundred miners 
there were only two who were his 
enemies. Fisher and Mears, the 
saloon men whom he had driven out 
of business, hated him. More than 
once they had threatened that unless 
he left the camp they would shoot him. 
But early in August both men went to 
Green Valleys on Waggon Creek, and 
the clergyman, absorbed in his work, 
forgot all about them. He loved his 
calling, he loved the North, he loved 
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the people to whom he ministered, 
and he never dreamed that his great 
thoughts were as far above the rough 
miners as the stars are above the sea. 

Unknown to them Gilmore had con- 
stituted himself guardian of the minis- 
ter’s little household, and never by 
word or sign could Phillips or his wife 
guess that the lieutenant was any- 
thing more than the cheery, honest 
friend of both husband and wife If 
sometimes they wondered a little at 
Gilmore for always refusing to remain 
or call in the clergyman’s absence, 
they laid it to his instinctive sense of 
old-world propriety, and laughed a lit- 
tle at the survival in the soldier of that 
which they had learned to outgrow. 
Among the policemen Gilmore was al- 
ways the quiet, self-contained officer 
with a great many letters to write and 
a great many visits to make to the 
minister’s cabin. There came a time, 
however, when the cord of the sol- 
dier’s self-control snapped suddenly. 
He looked into Margaret’s eyes one 
night as she sang to the two men at 
the cabin door, and he knew that he 
must go away if he would keep sil- 
ence. 

It was one evening in late September, 
Gilmore came to the clergyman’s cabin 
and found Margaret alone. 

‘*Will you let me come in?” he 
asked, and she set the door wide and 
smiled a welcome. She was frailer 
than ever, her little hands were like 
snowflakes against the black of her 
gown. She lit the candle on the table, 
and they sat down on the covered 
boxes side by side. 

‘*You have never come to see me 
like this before.” Mrs. Phillips looked 
at him with a little smile. ‘‘ Have 
you some news, then?” 

The man was not looking at her, he 
held his head in his two hands and his 
elbows on his knees. ‘‘ It was neces- 
sary that I should come to-night if I 
came at all,” he said slowly. 

The girl started, and bending to- 
wards him touched his arm lightly. 
‘Is there any trouble?” she asked. 
‘* You carry both your revolvers. Are 
you going on the river?” 


‘* All the men have gone to N— until 
to-morrow,” he replied. ‘‘I am the 
only one left at the station, and I am 
leaving to-morrow.” 

‘* For long?” she asked a little hur- 
riedly. 

‘*] cannot tell.” He muttered the 
words. 

The girl was silent a moment then 
she leaned nearer him. 

‘** John,” she asked quietly. It was 
the first time she had called him so 
since five years before. ‘‘ John, where 
are you going ?” 

The man drew down his hands and 
turned a haggard face to her. ‘‘I 
am going up to get my discharge,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I have resigned and am re- 
turning to England next month.” 

**Oh!” The little expressionless 
sound fluttered from the girl’s lips, 
and she started back from him, her 
face very white. ‘‘Why?” she asked. 
‘* Why do you go?” 

‘Do you need to ask me, Mar- 
garet?’’ He turned round to her, 
resting one hand on the wall behind 
him and holding the other clenched 
upon his knee. He leaned down a 
little, his eyes bright with pain upon 
her face. ‘‘I have been with the 
Mounted Police for four years,” he 
went on a little quickly. ‘* When you 
were at Winnipeg I was at a prairie 
station ; when you went West to Van- 
couver Island I was in Victoria on 
furlough; when you went to the Stik- 
ine I was at the post twenty miles 
away, and when you came here—” he 
paused and swallowed hard once or 
twice, ‘‘ I thought I could trust my- 
self.” His voice was harsh. ‘‘ But I 
knew after that first meeting there by 
the river that | was not brave enough 
after all. I have stayed as long as | 
could.” The girl kept her hands in 
her lap and gazed before her witha 
stonily white face. ‘‘ For you,” the 
man continued softly and hurriedly, 
‘*this friendship of ours is as the friend- 
ship of a sister for a brother. I know 
that. Nay, do not turn from me, Mar- 
garet; you know I would kill my 
love if Icould. There, I have told you 
all—perhaps at the cost of your re- 











spect for me. I—I shall go now.” He 
stood up stiffly. 

The girl spoke with her eyes still 
straight before her. 

‘‘I—I thought—I hoped you had 
forgotten,” she said. ‘‘ Now, since 
you have told me, it is best, of course, 
that you should go.” She stood up, 
too, and held out her hand. ‘*‘ We 
shall miss you, my husband and I,” 
she went on evenly. ‘‘ Sometimes 
when I—we have been with you, I 
have forgotten that this is the North 
and the river out there the Yukon. It 
has seemed that we—you and I—and 
my husband were back again by the 
St. Lawrence, that the roses were 
clambering over the arbour door and 
the grapes ripening in the sun.” She 
paused a little, then went on slowly 
anda little dreamily. ‘‘ But there are 
the blue and white mountain blossoms 
out here on the hills, and the ferns are 
sweet, still” —she looked up at him, 
and her eyes were very dry and bright 
—‘*still you will think of me—of us, 
when you are among the sunshine and 
the flowers down there, I loved them 
so.” 

The man watched her, his lip tight 
in his teeth. 

‘*T will say goodbye now,” she said 
gently, evenly; ‘‘ before Howard re- 
turns, he might not understand—about 
everything.” 

Outside the rain had begun to fall 
and the wind was blowing wailingly. 
The minister’s tall black form walked 
slowly up and paused before the cabin 
window. His face was white, but he 
was smiling happily, expectantly. He 
lifted his hand to rap on the glass, then 
dropped it suddenly, and his face 
turned whiter. 

The two within were facing one 
another. He could see the pallor of 
his wife’s cheeks and the dull hopeless- 
ness in Gilmore’s eyes. 

‘*Margaret,” the latter was saying, 
‘‘before I go I want you to forgive 
me for having spoken of my love again. 
You, pure and spotless, loving your 
husband, cannot know the suffering it 
costs me to hold a rein upon myself as 
I have been doing through the summer. 
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A little more, I think, and I would have 
gone mad. _ I tell you this to let you 
know why it is imperative that I should 
go where there is no chance of my 
meeting you again.” He swallowed 
once or twice and his voice was steady 
as he finished. ‘‘Can you forgive 
me?” he asked. 

The girl brought back her eyes from 
their rapt gaze into vacancy and lifted 
them to his face. One moment she 
looked at him, then she caught her 
breath and let it goin a long quivering 
sob. 

‘Forgive you— Oh heaven,” she 
said, and hid her face in her hands. 

A sudden thrill of despairing joy 
touched the man. 

‘* Margaret,” he cried, ‘‘ Margaret, 
can it be—is it true ?” he went closer 
to her, bending down to her, ‘‘ Sweet- 
heart, sweetheart—” 

Phillips leaned forward, his breath 
coming painfully through his white 
lips. But his wife dropped her hands 
and lifted her head high, while her eyes 
were darkly bright and piteously brave. 

** Oh,” she said quietly and firmly to 
the man who bent to her. ‘‘Go, and 
God be with you, John.” 

She folded her hands on her bosom, 
the soldier held out his arms for one 
brief second, his yearning soul in his 
eyes, and then he turned from her and 
flinging open the door went out into 
the night. 

Phillips stood quite still for a long 
time, then with a start he roused him- 
self and walked slowly, heavily into the 
cabin. His wife leaned against the 
wall. She looked up at him dully, her 
young beauty suddenly grown old, her 
hands, cold and white, at her sides. 

‘‘You are late,” she said. She 
picked up the candle and went into 
the other room. Her husband fol- 
lowed her, drew her into his arms, put- 
ting back the soft hair from her face. 

‘* Poor little girl,” he said.: ‘‘ Poor 
little weary girl. This is a very bitter 
world for you.” 

He laid her on the bed, kneeling a 
moment beside her. She kissed him 
quietly and turned from him with her 
face to the wall. 
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The minister rose to his feet, and 
going into the next room barred the 
windows and doors. Then he returned 
and sat down beside his wife. She 
had closed her eyes and was lying, her 
hands tightly clenched at her sides. 
He gathered the rigid little fingers in 
his; she did not move. Five minutes 
passed, a half hour, an hour. Pre- 
sently he leaned down and kissed the 
unconscious brow, then rose and went 
on tiptoe to the front room. He had 
put out the candle and now took down 
one of the top bars of the window and 
peered out into the night. He replaced 
it hurriedly. There was a group of 
men standing directly in front of the 
cabin. The moon had come out from 
behind a pile of clouds, and he could 
see that two of the men wore masks 
and that of the others four were In- 
dians and three white men. Theclergy- 
man stood still, he was smiling a 
little. Over and over in his ears he 
could hear his wife’s voice as she bade 
Gilmore leave her, and before his eyes 
in the dark room her lovely white de- 
spairing face seemed to look upon 
him. He reached for his revolver and 


felt the cartridges. 
Suddenly a shot rang out sharply 
and the glass of the window splintered 


and fell at his feet. He drew back a 
little and turned his head toward the 
back room. All was still, he could 
hear his wife’s deep breathing. The 
little Indian girl, however, came run- 
ning into the room talking Chinook 
very fast, and feeling for Phillips with 
trembling hands. 

Another shot and the falling glass. 

‘* Howard, are you there?” It was 
his wife’s voice. ‘‘ Are you hurt ?” 

‘*No, darling, come to me.” 
took her in his arms. 
afraid, Margaret ?”’ 

‘*No, I am not frightened. 
you fired upon them ?” 

‘*T have only three cartridges, dear ; 
I will save them until necessary. These 
shots will rouse the police soon.” 

‘* All the police are at N—,” his wife 
whispered the words. 

**Oh! oh!” the minister staggered a 
little; ‘‘ all of them, Margaret ? ” 


He 
‘*Are you 


Have 


‘* All but John Gilmore, and he may 
have gone.” 

Suddenly a dozen shots rang out, 
and they could hear the dull thud of 
the bullets in the heavy logs, one of 
them, finding a chink, had whistled 
across the room and lodged in the wall 
on the opposite side. 

And now the whole cabin trembled 
under the force of a heavy blow upon 
the door. 

‘Tt cannot be long before the min- 
ers at the north cabins hear this and 
come to help us,” Phillips told his wite 
hurriedly. ‘‘And even if they do 
break the door, I have three shots.” 

The little Indian girl lay moaning 
upon the floor. Margaret left her 
husband and went to her, bending 
down and putting her arm about the 
shivering child. ‘‘ My dear, they only 
want Mr. Phillips and me,” she told her 
soothingly. ‘‘ They will not hurt you 
at all.” 

Again a blow upon the door, and 
then a sudden and surprising silence, 
abruptly broken by a cool steady voice 
that those within recognized at once. 

‘Fisher and Mears, I know you 
both and the rest of you, the four 
Siwashes and the three men from 
Waggon Creek. What do you want 
here? In the name of the law lay 
down yourarms.” 

‘* We have no quarrel with you, lieu- 
tenant,” a burly voice broke in; ‘‘ it’s 
that sneaking, lying, white-faced priest 
we're after, him as gave the evidence 
against Fisher’s brother that hanged 
him this spring, him as robs honest 
men of their victuals and drink.” 

‘“Come now, Mears,” again Gil- 
more’s voice quiet and cool; ‘‘ you 
know the law here. You shall hang 
for this every one of you unless you 
lay down your guns and go home 
quietly.” 

‘The police are at N—,” Fisher’s 
thin, gentlemanly voice broke in. ‘‘ You 
cannot frighten us, lieutenant, and we 
have our boat in readiness on the 
Yukon. Stand from the door or your 
death be on your own head.” 

There was ashot. Phillips, watching 
through the chink, saw one of the In- 
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dians fall, then another shot rang from 
Fisher’s rifle, and they heard Gilmore 
swear quietly and his revolver drop to 
the ground. 

‘*“Now will you stand from the 
door?” Mears criedloudly. ‘‘ An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
says the parsen’s book. If he wasn’t 
such a damned snivelling coward he’d 
come out here and face the music in- 
stead of letting an honest man die in 
his cursed stead.” 

Suddenly, before he could finish 
speaking, the bolt of the door was 
drawn and the bar dropped, and there 
in the light of the sickly moon the min- 
ister stood, his black cassock falling 
in straight folds about him, his white 
face uplifted. Gilmore was leaning 
against the house, his right arm hung 
useless at his side, with his left hand 
he fumbled in his belt for his remain- 
ing revolver. For an instant the sol- 
dier turned his eyes to the priest. 
‘*For heaven’s sake, go back,” he 
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THE ONE UNCHANGING 


\V HEN all the weight of all the world’s despair, 
All sobs that ever shook the midnight air, 





said. ‘‘I can hold these devils off un- 
til help comes.” 

But it was too late even if the 
clergyman had meant to go. Four 
shots rang out simultaneously, and 
Phillipsfell. Gilmore raised his revolver 
and fired after the retreating forms, 
then knelt beside the still figure of the 
clergyman. 

‘*Bring a light,” he called to the 
weeping Indian girl. 

Margaret lit the candle and came to 
the door, and knelt on the opposite 
side of her husband. 

The dying man opened his eyes and 
smiled into his wife’s face. She hand- 
ed the candle to the soldier, and lean- 
ing over put her arms about the min- 
ister. 

‘*] love you so much better than 
anything else in the world,” the dying 
man whispered. ‘‘God bless you, 
faithful one.” Then he looked into Gil- 
more’s eyes. ‘‘It was a weary, weary 
life for her,” he whispered, and so died. 


Press heavily against the labouring heart 


And death and pain loom darkly everywhere; 


When one great grief brings home all other grief, 


And careless joy is driven like a leaf 


Before the wind of bitterness and tears, 


While far behind fades sunshine all too brief ; 


Then, then how small the things that yesterday 


Had power to move with gladness or dismay,— 


Love, only Love maintains his fixed estate 


In that dark hour that severs soul from clay! 


Elisabeth Roberts MacDonald 
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Brook song, and bird song, 
Blending on the air; 
Golden-rod and asters 
Blooming everywhere. 
Ceres and Pomona, 
Both are busy now, 
With the corn and fruitage, 
Bending on the bough. 


Wind song, and cricket song, 
Breaking into trills; 
Haze of Indian summer 
Lying on the hills. 
Autumn heaps the measure 
Of fruit and golden grain; 
With here a gleam of sunshine, 
And there a dash of rain. 


—G. W. Shipman 
we 


F late it has become the custom 
amongst certain writers to cry 
out without ceasing that the dear old 
days of home-making and home-keep- 
ing are passing forever; that the once 
popular song, ‘‘ Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like Home,”’ has gone 
quite out of fashion, since it voices a 
sentiment no longer cherished of the 
human heart; and that, in short, men 
and women no longer delight in gath- 
ering their children around them as 
twilight falls, to bask contentedly in 
the cheerful blaze of their own hearth 
fires, but that they now prefer to live 
always more or less in the public eye, 
flocking to hotels and apartment hous- 
es where sacred privacy is a thing un- 
known. 

Should such a condition of affairs be 
becoming as universal as these lachry- 
mose writers would have us think, 
there would, indeed, be ample cause for 
tears. But we do not believe a word 
of it, since, if the evidence of one’s 
own eyes is to be trusted, never was 
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such general interest being manifested 
in house-building and house-furnishing 
as at the present time, nor, indeed, 
were so many inducements to become 
householders ever before offered to 
men. 

Many of the leading periodicals of 
the day devote a certain space in each 
issue to this subject, publishing plans 
for dwellings of every imaginable style 
and price, and offering helpful hints 
and suggestions regarding interior and 
exterior decoration, to all who dwell in 
houses made with hands. Nay, fur- 
ther than this, there are magazines de- 
voted exclusively to these things, 
magazines evidently desired of the 
people, since from the people comes 
their support. 

Nor is this surprising. Deep down 
in the heart of every normal man—and 
woman—lies an intense longing for a 
home of his own, a local habitation 
sacred to him and his alone, where the 
weary toiler or the gay trifler may, 
when even falls, tind rest for his feet 
and solace for his soul—the impreg- 
nable Englishman’s castle, where none 
may,enter save through the courtesy 
of the master. 

Boarding-houses may flourish, it is 
true, and hotels be always crowded— 
what then? They afford but tempor- 
ary shelter for the transient bird of pas- 
sage or make-shift housing for the in- 
dolent minority or the discontented few 
who, restless and unstable as water, are 
here to-day and there to-morrow. 

Man’s desire for a home of his own 
wherein he may reign acknowledged lord 
and master, if not absolute monarch at 
least joint-sovereign with one who 
seldom questions his authority, is a 
primeval instinct too deeply rooted to 
be up-torn by any passing enthusiasm 








over model apartment-houses or labour- 
saving flats whose hapless occupants 
are in perpetual bondage to the omni- 
potent janitor, who not only stands 
guard at the gates of entrance and exit, 
but—oh, hardest to be endured—holds 
fast the key of the furnace-room. 

First food, then shelter, has been 
the order of man’s needs in every age 
and clime. 

From the rough hut of the naked 
savage to the luxurious palace of the 
pampered prince is a far cry, but the 
instinct that prompted the building of 
the one is the instinct that impelled the 
erection of the other—the innate desire 
to provide shelter not only for oneself 
but for one’s cherished Lares and Pen- 
ates. 

To be able to build him a house and 
get him a wife is the ambition that 
spurs on to greater effort the lagging 
energy of many a young masculine 
toiler, while in almost every European 
country it is the custom for each maid- 
en to possess a large chest, into which 
from her earliest youth she puts away 
various ar- 
ticles to- 
wards the 
furnishing 
of her fu- 
ture home 
—a custom 
not entirely 
confined to 
the girls of 
Europe, by 
the way. 

In the 
distant 
days when 
man was 
beset on 
every hand with dangers known and 
unknown, his dominant desire in build- 
ing his house was to secure in the 
shortest possible time the strongest 
possible shelter. Therefore his dwell- 
ing-place was a thing of utility rather 
than of beauty, a material exponent of 
the dictum of the omniscient Bacon, 
who declared that ‘‘ houses were built 
to live in and not to look upon.” 

Now, however, that pioneer days 
are past and we are enjoying that ease 
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which, we 
are told, is 
the lovely 
result of 
forgotten 
toil, man 
requires 
more of the 
roof which 
shelters 
him than 
that it 
should be 
strong and 
water- 
proof. It 
must be 
trimmed and adorned, that in it 
beauty and utility may meet in tri- 
umph. A house, then, is no longer 
what the makers of dictionaries would 
persuade us to believe it—a mere 
‘* building for dwelling in;” it must 
have an individuality of its own, must 
express character, and bear even upon 
its outside walls the impress of the 
taste and culture of its occupant, so 
that men pausing to gaze upon it may 
be led to exclaim in the ecstatic words 
of the enraptured Miranda: ‘‘ There’s 
nothing ill can dwell in such a temple!” 
Besides being characteristic it must 
moreover be artistic—though just, pre- 
cisely what that elastic word implies it 
is rather difficult to say—for in these 
enlightened days to be artistic is to be 
everything desirable, and that which is 
not artistic, be it a broom-handle or a 
Pullman car, has no excuse for being. 

It is only 
in the Pro- 
vince of 
Quebecand 
the wilds of 
Muskoka 
that the 
prim little 
Noah’s- ark 
houses of a 
generation 
ago still 
finda place, 
curious lit- 
tle affairs of 
straight 
walls and 
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slanted roofs, with a narrow little door 
exactly in the middle of the front, over 
which a thin window mounts stiff guard 
on either side. As one looks out 
through the window of the train that 
whirls one through the lower Province, 
one feels tempted to stretch out a long 
arm and pick up bodily by the back of 
the neck, or rather the rim of the roof, 
one of these ridiculous little toy struc- 
tures. 

Outside Quebec and Muskoka archi- 
tectural ideas have changed. One 
class of house-builder insists upon ver- 
andahs large and roomy, and if one is 
hampered by narrowness of frontage, 
room-space must be sacrificed to the im- 
perative demands of a spacious piazza. 

Another class demands before all 
else imposing towers, round or square 
as fancy may dictate, with Norman 
roofs and aggressive bay-windows, so 
that one frequently discovers in a quiet 

side street a 
row of mod- 
ern houses 
whose brick- 
ed fronts pre- 
sent the 


threatening 
appearance 
of a minia- 
ture fortress 
and whose 


narrow 
doors are 
almost lost 
from view by 
heavy over- 
hanging bat- 
tlements. He who is of a more peace- 
able turn of mind rejects bellicose 
towers and turrets for oriel windows, 
quaint gables, leaded panes, and low 
roofs finished off with ‘‘ artistic” green 
shingles. Thus in happy satisfaction 
he builds him a modern ‘‘ cottage,” 
Queen Anne in front, at least, he flat- 
ters himself. If, indeed, it be Mary 
Anne at the back, as his jealous neigh- 
bours maliciously suggest, what mat- 
ters that?—The world at large sees 
but the front, and of what moment is 
the opinion of the grocery-boy or the 
criticism of the ash-man ? 


THE FORTRESS HOUSE 


Without doubt these are the days of 
evolution in house-building. Old ar- 
chitectural traditions are being daily 
overthrown; new ideas, some imprac- 
ticable and preposterous, some excel- 
lent and valuable, are continually be- 
ing advanced and tested. Everywhere 
in this, as in everything else, the po- 
tent influence of Modern Thought can 
be discern- 
ed. Whe- 
ther out of 
all this mix- 
ture of old 
and new, 
thiscurious 
medley of 
ideas good, 
bad, andin- 
different, 
there shall 
emerge at 
last a char- 
acteristic, 
permanent 
Canadian THE QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
architec- 
ture, it is, of course, impossible to say. 
One thing, at least, is evident. Men 
are beginning to realize that it is in- 
deed well for the old order to change, 
that out of good may come better, and 
that the four walls that make one’s 
Home are more than a mere mass of 
bricks and mortar—they are the out- 
ward, visible expression of the invisible 
mind of the builder and occupant, for 
a man may be known by his house as 
surely as by his companions. 

It is the intention of the Editor of 
‘* Woman’s Sphere”’ to trace from time 
to time in these pages the changes that 
modern ideas have wrought in house- 
building and house-furnishing, and to 
show in what way the several rooms 
that go to make the dwelling-place of 
Miss Dolly of to-day differ from those 
in which Mistress Dorothy of yesterday 
lived and loved, and mourned and 
died. 

e 

The question of fuel supply for the 
fast-approaching winter still continues 
to be of absorbing and disquieting in- 
terest to every housekeeper—in the 
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cities at least. Denizens of the coun- 
try, surrounded by our splendid Ca- 
nadian woods, are, of course, indepen- 
dent of obstinate, underpaid strikers 
and obdurate, avaricious mine-owners; 
but the effects of the coal strike in 
Pennsylvania, which at the time that 
the CANADIAN MAGAZINE goes to press 
is still in full force, will be so far- 
reaching and so tremendously disas- 
trous that the attention of every think- 
ing woman cannot but be aroused— 
even though her individual coal-cellar 
should chance, providentially for her, 
to be stored with the precious ‘‘ black 
diamonds.” And speaking of jewels 
reminds one that the ever-alert novelty 
man has already realized out of the 
present crisis by placing upon the mar- 
ket attractive little stick-pins com- 
posed of a shining ‘‘ nugget” of coal 
set in gold, timely souvenirs which 
find a ready sale. 

But to return to the serious side of 
the question. Is it not a rather regret- 
table state of affairs that with the vast 
extent and resources of this Dominion 
we should be so entirely at the mercy 
of a foreign country in so vital a matter 
as that of our daily fuel supply? One 
is almost inclined to fear that the diffi- 
culty is not so much a lack of material 
resources as it is lack of confidence in 
our own home products. Therefore, 
if the distressing circumstances in 
which thousands of Canadian house- 
holders now find themselves serve to 
awaken them to a realization of our 
too great dependence upon the country 
to the south of us for many of the 
necessities of our existence, the experi- 
ence, hard though it be, will not have 
come in vain. It is not a question of 
coal alone. Too many Canadian wo- 
men labour under the erroneous im- 
pression that no good thing can come 
out of their own country, and that to 
be well-dressed, for instance, and pro- 
perly ‘‘set up,” their clothes and ac- 
cessories must be of American (mean- 
ing United States) manufacture. Some 
time ago a special committee of the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society 
of Toronto undertook to look into this 
matter, and to inform themselves ex- 
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actly as to the variety and quality of 
the materials turned out by their own 
countrymen. 

Samples of Canadian cloth, gloves, 
etc., were obtained, and it was discov- 
ered that a woman could be as well- 
dressed in every way as the most fasti- 
dious taste could demand, and yet be 
‘* Canadian” from head to heels. The 
idea possessed by some women that 
the only good shoes made on this con- 
tinent are those manufactured south of 
‘*the Line,” is simply preposterous. 
Ontario footwear can compete with 
that of any country, while the excel- 
lence of the Canadian homespuns that 
come from the Province of Quebec is 
too well known to require mention. 

Of course it is only right that there 
should be some interchange of com- 
merce between the various countries 
of the world, but surely it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that Canadian 
women should in all cases give the 
preference to Canadian products. With 
encouragement, the present ‘‘ good” 
of our home industries will rapidly be- 
come not only detter but dest; without 
encouragement what can be expected 
but dad and worse ! 


. 


While we would rather not be de- 
pendent upon our American cousins for 
our daily material needs, we gratefully 
acknowledge that we are frequently 
very glad to borrow their ideas and 
follow their suggestions. Therefore 
we openly and cheerfully declare that 
those Canadians who dwell in cities 
really could not do anything better 
than to form and get into immediate 
working order such an organization as 
The Watch and Ward Society of Bos- 
ton, whose object, as defined in the 
society’s by-laws, is ‘‘the promotion 
of public morality and the removal of 
corrupting agencies.’’ One has only 
to glance at the posters that adorn 
many of our city fences to feel the 
need for such a society, while the fact 
that when a play, founded upon the 
elevating story of the attempted escape 
from justice of the notorious Biddle 
brothers, was presented in one of our 
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cities recently, the theatre was crowded 
to the doors, proves conclusively that 
the moral sense of the general public is 
sadly blunted. A highly satisfactory 
advertisement for this play, calculated 
to whet the appetite of those who de- 
light in details of crime and criminals, 
was the revolver used by one of the 
criminals, and other ‘‘authentic souve- 
nirs’’ of the orginal case. These were 
displayed in a shop window. 

The Watch and Ward Society above 
referred to would speedily have con- 
signed to limbo these interesting relics. 
‘* We consider it an imperative duty,” 
says their agent, ‘‘ to visit the cheaper 
theatres frequently, to criticize the en- 
tertainment, and report objectionable 
portions to the proprietor, who cheer- 
fully cuts out all we complain of, and 
we take pleasure in saying that he also 
co-operates with us, making his own 
lists of objectionable passages for elim- 
ination. These entertainments have 
also been generally more free from ob- 
jection in the past year than ever be- 
fore, some of them entirely unobjec- 
tionable in character and of a high de- 
gree of professional excellence.” 

The agent further states with regard 
to the miscellaneous work of the 
society: ‘‘Over seventy cases have been 
investigated during the past year, and 
an account of the investigations re- 
corded. We have caused bill posters 
to be removed from the streets and 
pictures from windows, and one from 
an electric car on a road forty miles 
from Boston. We have in the work 
of the society visited thirty-nine cities 
and towns during the past year.” 

The society has also effectually sup- 
pressed the open sale of immoral liter- 
ature in Boston and other cities of 
New England, where highly objection- 
able books were being sold in appal- 
ling numbers. 

Truly in such work as this one’s 
energies are well expended. 


@ 


The number of women employed in 
the principal Japanese industries and 
their proportion in relation to the mas- 
culine hand labour was, in 1900, as 


follows: Silk spinning, 107,348, 93 
per cent. of the men; cotton spinning, 
53,053, 79 per cent. of the men; mat- 
ches, 11,385, 69 per cent. of the men; 
cotton weaving, 10,656, 86 per cent. 
of the men; tobacco, 7,874, 72 per 
cent. of the men; matting, 1,641, 59 
per cent. of the men. 


oe 
TWO 


I am two women, though the world at large 
Knows me for one—the woman you see 
here: 
Impulsive, thoughtless, thoughtful, weak, and 
strong, 
Impatient, faulty—yet by some held dear 
Because she loves them, and because her 
ways 
Have grown familiar to their blame or praise. 


The other woman wears a diadem. 
She dwelleth only in my lover's eyes. 
No others see her crown—’tis not for them. 
She is a queen all beautiful and wise— 
The woman he believes me! 
On my knee 
I pray that I may yet that woman be! 


—Kate Whiting Patch 
~ 
A WOMAN'S ‘**NO”’ 


She answered, ‘‘No.’’ It gave me pain; 
But did she mean the sweet disdain 
That made her lustrous eyes more bright? 
I knew, if not thy chosen knight, 
Thy love for her could never wane. 
Awhile I brooded, hapless swain! 
And then for solace was I fain; 
Had [ a rival in her sight? 

She answered ‘‘ No.” 


Still liked I not my love's refrain. 

A thought! I'd make it fit my strain! 

Again, unto my heart’s delight, 

I strove to put the question right: 

‘* Sweet, must I always sue in vain?” 
She answered, ‘‘ No.” 


—S. M. Peck 
ca 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—'tis to be forgiven, 
That, in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star. 
—Byron 








amed 
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at a public gathering in Toronto 
+ the other day an Anglican clergy- 
man declared that our children were 

growing up devils instead 


SINGING of men, owing to the ab- 
THE OLD sence of religious and 
SONG. moral training in our 


schools. The man who 
would make such a statement can be 
credited with neither judgment nor 
common sense. The Canadian boys 
of to-day are as good as those of past 
days, perhaps better. The home and 
the Sunday-school are justas effectiveas 
ever, and they are giving all the neces- 
sary religious training. To re-intro- 
duce religious teaching into the public 
schools would bea retrograde step, not 
areform. It would relieve the homes 
of a duty and the Sunday-schools of 
all their purpose. It would be sub- 
stituting a poor agent for two good 
agents. Secular teachers can. never 
be religious teachers. To attempt to 
make them perform a dual duty would 
lead to disaster. 


It is said that King Edward is not 
enamoured of modern journals and 
journalists because of their tendency to 

gossip. The Court offi- 

THE KING cialstake their cue from 

AND the King and are also 

THE PRESS. inimical to the gentle- 
men of the press. An 

instance of this occurred in connection 
with the Coronation. The Earl-Mar- 
shal sent an invitation to the prominent 
newspapers for one representative's 
presence in the Abbey. His Mightiness 
desired each publisher to send him the 
name of the ‘‘ individual” who would 
represent the journal, and also a guar- 
antee of his good conduct during the 
performance of the ceremony. To say 


that there was some wrath displayed in 
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journalistic circles in London is to put 
it mildly. 

This attitude of the King explains, 
of course, the conduct of certain offi- 
cials connected with Rideau Hall. It 
is quite the fashion, don’t you know, 
to keep the press on the level of the 
hackmen and railway-carriage porters. 

Journalism seems to have great dif- 
ficulty in struggling towards recogni- 
tion as a profession. So long as the 
men in it are untrained, without acade- 
mic standing, and without any code of 
ethics or conduct, the profession must 
remain a minor one. Nevertheless, 
the standing of newspaper men would 
be much higher if the deference to 
caste were less powerful. 


Xe 


The trustees of Queen’s University 
have blundered and trailed the good 
name of that institution in the dust. 

This dozen of estimable 

A gentlemen have had 
UNIVERSITY imposed upon them, by 
MUDDLE. the death of the la- 
mented Principal 

Grant, the duty of electing a new 
head for the University. They met in 
secret conclave, and decided to proffer 
their laurel wreath to an estimable 
clergyman in the city of Montreal. 
Two or three busybodies told them he 
would accept it, and they did not 
trouble to verify the statements. They 
fell into the trap and their scalps are 
to-day floating at the belt of the proud 
clergyman of Montreal. They now 
have a position to offer which has 
been refused, rejected and scorned. 
They thought that what they had to 
offer was a crown of diadems; behold ! 
one has called atin bauble and bade 
them offer to others less worthy than 
he. The trustees should take sum- 
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mary vengeance on some person or 
persons unknown who instigated and 
advised a procceding which led to such 
an inglorious result. 


Me 


It is probable that the banks will, 
during the forthcoming session of Par- 
liament, ask for an amendment to the 

banking law which will 

SCARCITY enable them to _ issue 

OF MONEY. notes against a certain 

portion of their reserve. 
In financial circles reserve is claimed to 
be of nearly equal strength with capi- 
tal. Therefore, the bankers claim that 
notes may safely be issued against 25 
or 50 per cent. of it. At present they 
may issue notes only to the extent of 
their paid-up, unimpaired capital. 

There is a need for more currency. 
During the second week of October 
nearly every bank, with the exception 
of the Bank of Montreal, had issued 
all its notes and was still unable to 
satisfy the business necessities of its 
customers. The great movement in 
grain drew vast quantities of our cir- 
culation to the Northwest and there 
was not sufficient left to satisfy the 
general requirements of business in 
the other portions of Canada. 

Of course, another way out of the 
difficulty, perhaps, would be to forbid 
the loaning of Canadian bank money 
in the United States during the months 
of October and November, the period 
when most currency is required in this 
country. The high rate obtainable 
for call loans in New York during the 
past few weeks, has drawn many mil- 
lions of Canadian money to that centre. 
About fifty millions of our money has 
been loaned there, on the average, 
during the past few weeks, and this at 
a time when the money was in greatest 


demand by legitimate Canadian inter- 
ests. 
4 


The most interesting topic of the last 
few weeks has been that of the relation 
of labour to capital. The spectacle of 
the head of a great nation vainly en- 
deavouring to end an industrial strug- 
gle is not a usual one. This struggle 


has been of keen interest to many Ca- 
nadians, especially in Ontario, owing 
to the fact that 140,000 miners in the 

anthracite regions of the 

LABOUR United States have been 

vs. idle for six months with 

CAPITAL. the result that Ontario, 

which receives nearly all 
her supply of hard coal from that re- 
gion, is being forced to pay from $10 
to $20 a ton for anthracite coal which 
usually sells from $4.50 to $6.50. The 
suffering which, in Ontario, will be the 
direct result of the prolongation of the 
strike, will not be great. The Province 
contains large quantities of firewood, 
and it is being rapidly marketed at 
good prices. The people in the towns 
and cities will pay more for fuel, but 
the farmer will reap the benefit. 

But this huge strike, and the inabil- 
ity of President Roosevelt or of Con- 
gress to point a way to a settlement, 
brings up the whole question of the 
relation of labour to capital. During 
the past hundred years, the labour 
unions of Great Britain have won vic- 
tory after victory, and have materially 
improved the position of the working- 
man without any corresponding injury 
to the capitalists. The labour unions 
of Australia and New Zealand have 
during more recent years gone even 
farther than those of Great Britain, 
and made the labouring man a greater 
political and industrial power. In the 
United States and Canada, organized 
labour has been strong and aggressive, 
and won many bloodless victories. 
The progress made towards a better 
social condition in all these countries 
has been very notable, and has been 
accomplished, until recent years at 
least, with little permanent detriment 
to capitalistic interests. 

It is questionable, however, if the 
present tendency is not to press re- 
forms too far. In Australia the labour 
legislation has been so advanced that 
progress has been arrested. Capitalistic 
interests are becoming frightened at 
this ‘‘class” legislation made at the 
instance of the labour leaders, and are 
migrating from the colony. Many 
Australian capitalists are leaving for 















South Africa, it is said, and people are 
wondering if the colonies under the 
Southern Cross are not likely to suffer 
materially for the reputation which 
they have made for themselves as ad- 
vanced communities. In Great Britain 
also, it is claimed, the labour unions 
have so tied up industrial development 
with rules and regulations that many 
lines of British manufactures cannot 
successfully be sold in the markets of 
the world. The United States has 
suffered least among the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, and has made considerable 
headway in selling manufactured arti- 
cles to the nations. During the past 
year, however, this progress has been 
somewhat checked by the continued 
rise in wages and the shortening of 
the hours of labour. Canadian manu- 
factures sent abroad may be subject to 
the same disadvantage—a high cost of 
production, if the labour unions con- 
tinue their aggressiveness for shorter 
hours and higher wages. 

A country managed entirely in the 
interests of the labouring men would 
be as unsuccessful as a country man- 
aged entirely for its capitalists! The 
sense of proportion in regulation must 
be preserved and lasting reforms must 
be gradual. This is one of the lessons 
which organized labour must learn. 
It is to be hoped that the learning will 
be done without disastrous conflict 
and without civil war. The indications 
in the United States point to an im- 
minent conflict between capital and 
labour which will be disastrous to both. 
It is to be hoped that Canada will not be 
involved in any such struggle if it occurs. 

At the recent meeting of the Dom- 
inion Trades and Labour Congress at 
Berlin a resolution was passed advis- 
ing union men to keep out of the mil- 
itia. This was no doubt passed with 
a view of weakening the force which 
must be called out to preserve property 
and order during strikes. It could 


not have been prompted by any other 
than a narrow-minded and unpatriotic 
purpose and is sufficient to make any 
thinking man view organized labour as 
a selfish and dangerous factor in our 
national life. 


Apparently the leaders 
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of organized labour here are as social- 
istic, as bigoted and as narrrow as 
their most bitter opponent could paint 
them. That labouring men generally 
are less faulty than their leaders is 
quite certain, and is a sufficient basis 
for the hope that, after all, the resolu- 
tions passed by the Dominion Trades 
and Labour Congress have little weight 
and less force. The leaders who frame 
the resolutions are aliens and the rank 
and file are mostly honest and patriotic 
citizens. Some day the labour unions 
will drive these aliens from their ranks 
—at least, there is a hope that this will 
occur. 

Already a protest has been made by 
certain labour organizations which are 
attempting to form another Dominion 
Trades and Labour Congress which 
will be purely national. The move- 
ment may not be successful, but it is 
valuable as a protest and because it 
indicates that light has already pene- 
trated to the minds of some of the 
working-men. xg 


Great Britain seems to have the bonus 
fever. The bacillus of this disease 
arrived in England about the time of 

the advent of one J. 


THE Pierpont Morgan, the 
BONUS New York Hooley. (Of 


BACILLUS. course, everybody knows 
Hooley, who gave the 
gold communion service to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and Morgan, who gave 
the electric lighting plant for the same 
institution.) This bonus bacillus was 
carefully planted at Downing Street, 
and the fever has spread very far. As 
a result, the Cunard Steamship Line is 
to get from the British taxpayer a cash 
bonus of $750,000 a year for twenty 
years, and a loan of sufficient money 
at 234 per cent. per annum to build 
two twenty-four knot steamers. This 
loan is to be repaid by annual pay- 
ments extending over twenty years. 

The Cunard Company agrees to re- 
main a purely British undertaking and 
not permit foreigners to hold office, 
shares or vessels. The Company’s 
shares are for sale in the open market, 
and there apparently is nothing to pre- 
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vent Morgan & Co. or Bargain & Co., 
of New York, buying these shares in 
the name of John Piccadilly, Strand, 
London, E.C., England. Therefore, it is 
by no means clear that the British Gov- 
ernment will get what it bargained for. 

All the British Government receives 
is a possible chance to turn these mer- 
chantmen into naval vessels in the event 
of a great war in which they would be 
useful. And even this is a flimsy gain. 
Supposing the United States was to 
announce war with England, and two 
Cunarders were in United States wat- 
ers, how could the Cunard people de- 
liver the goods? 

Again, this bonus is given to a line 
of vessels plying between a British 
port and a foreign port, not between 
two ports of the Empire. If they 
really desired to throw away some 
money, why did they not bonus a line 
of vessels from Liverpool to Halifax, 
two Imperial ports? For years Ca- 
nada has been endeavouring in a half- 
hearted way to get a fast Atlantic ser- 
vice. Low-priced men were tried, but 
they could not finance the scheme. 
High-priced people were consulted, but 
the bonus required seemed too great. 
If, however, the British Government 
had added this $750,000 bonus and the 
interest on the $12,500,000 loan to the 
amount which Canada could pay, a 
splendid line of twenty-knot passenger 
steamers could have been secured, 
owned and controlled by Britishers and 
Canadians, and plying between Im- 
perial ports. Surely here is justifica- 
tion for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s refusal to 
hand the control of our militia over to 
the War Office, or to promise a contri- 
bution to the cost of the Imperial navy. 

If the British Government had said 
that it would grant no bonuses what- 
ever, we would have had little room 
for criticism. But when a bonus is to be 
given, we have a just ground of com- 
plaint that it should go to a line which 
has, as one of its termini, the city of 
New York. 

In other words, the British Govern- 
ment is willing to give, say, $15,000,000 
tosubsidizea line between Liverpool and 
New York, and nothing, so far as can 


be learned, to subsidize a line between 
Liverpool and Halifax. This is pecu- 
liar Imperialism on the part of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 


‘< 


Canada has lost a notable figure by 
the death of Sir John Bourinot, Clerk 
of the House of Commons. Being in 

the Civil Service since 
SIR JOHN 1868, and in the Clerk’s 
BOURINOT. chair since 1880, he 
had an opportunity to 
study closely the procedure of Parlia- 
ment and the working of the Canadian 
Constitution. This opportunity he 
turned to good advantage, and his 
‘* Parliamentary Procedure,” and his 
various books on the Constitution were 
the standard works for parliamentar- 
ians, politicians and students of con- 
stitutional history. To have achieved 
so much was enough to make his 
career notable. 

But Sir John did more. He assisted 
in the foundation of the Royal Society, 
and has always been the foremost of 
its supporters. True, he kept that 
Society conservative and exclusive, but 
who can say that these were faults or 
virtues? He wrote articles for the 
leading magazines and reviews, and 
though there was little of romance or 
imagination in his character, he did 
much to popularize Canadian history at 
home and abroad. His twelve articles 
in THE CANADIAN MaGazineE on ‘‘ The 
Makers of the Dominion of Canada” 
attracted attention everywhere in this 
country. His ‘‘ Story of Canada,” in 
the Story of the Nations Series is the 
standard popular history of the Dom- 
minion abroad. 

Sir John was a firm believer in Ca- 
nadian literature as a nation-making 
influence. He wrote ‘Canada’s In- 
tellectual Strength and Weakness” to 
show what had been done and to indi- 
cate what might be expected. For this 
work he was not pre-eminently fitted 
because he was not a stylist nor very 
patient with rivals. Nevertheless he 
did as much as any other Canadian to 
place our native literature on a firm 
foundation. 


John A. Cooper 





DONOVAN PASHA 


ty has been for so many years ac- 

customed to associate Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s books with Canadian scenes 
and Canadian types of character, that 
a book with Egypt as foreground and 
background is almost a surprise.* The 
author says that having written under 
inspiration of Australia, of Canada, of 
Jersey—each a portion of the Empire 
with traditions of its own—he visited 
Egypt in 1889, and resolved that one 
day when he could study the country 
at leisure he would take that land of 
mystery and charm as a new theme. 
‘*The years went by,” he says, ‘‘and 
four times visiting Egypt, at last I be- 
gan to write of her. That is now five 
years ago. From time to time the 
stories which I offer in this volume 
were given forth. It is likely that the 
old Anglo-Egyptian and the historical 
student may find some anachronisms 
and other things to criticise; but the 
anachronisms are deliberate, and even 
as in writing of Canada and Australia, 
which I know very well, I have here, 
perhaps, sacrificed superficial exact- 
ness while trying to give the more in- 
timate meaning and spirit.” These 
tales, he adds, are the avant courier to 
a novel of Egyptian life, on which he 
has been working for some years. The 
microscopic critic, who finds his oppor- 
tunities in allusions slightly astray or 
in split infinitives is disarmed by such 
frankness. There is really nothing 
more to be said about the absolute 
fidelity of Sir Gilbert Parker’s Egyptian 
pictures. What concerns the reader 
most is the art, and whether—this is 


* Donovan Pasha and Some People of 
Egypt. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. To- 
ronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 
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an intensely practical age—the book 
possesses the interest and charm which 
so many have found in the author’s 
previous works. That point can be 
disposed of briefly. Many of the tales 
centre round Donovan, the Englishman 
with an Irish name, who becomes the 
confidential secretary of the Khedive 
in the times, not so long ago, when 
Gordon was living, when the Soudan 
was unconquered, when slavery, cruel- 
ty, bribery and every kind of civil 
wrong flourished in the land. One 
discerns no falling off in the dramatic 
power and vivid charm displayed so 
easily by this author. To use a com- 
monplace but perfectly accurate phrase 
the stories one and all are delightful. 


3 
MR. YOUNG'S MEMOIRS 


It is a complaint as old as the hills, 
so to speak, that in Canada our stock 
of political memoirs, biographies, let- 
ters and so forth is far too scanty. 
Where, for example, are the letters 
and papers of Sir Allan MacNab, of 
Sir John Rose, of Sir George Cartier, 
of Sir Leonard Tilley, of Sir Antoine 
Dorion? Treasured up for another 
generation, which will not be so well 
fitted as we are to weigh, test, examine 
and compare? Let us, however, be 
thankful for what we have, and greet 
with some gratitude a work like that 
just written by Hon. James Young, 
of Galt.* Mr. Young has been for 
years, either as a journalist, a member 
of Parliament, or a politician, in com- 
parative retirement with leisure to 





*Public Men and Public Life in Canada. 
Being Recollections of Parliament and the 
Press. By James Young. Toronto: William 
Briggs. 
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think, a sound observer of current 
politics. His more active labours in 
connection with public affairs extend 
back to pre-Confederation days, and 
his matured judgment on the events of 
that period has all the advantage and 
insight of contemporary knowledge. 
It is not easy in a short space to par- 
ticularize, but his narrative of the 
events leading up to the B.N.A. Act of 
1867 will always be prized by students 
of our history for its moderation, fair- 
ness and the authority imparted by 
personal testimony. Mr. Young wise- 
ly lays stress on so familiar a fact in 
our political career that its true signifi- 
cance is apt to be forgotten. The 
union of Sir John Macdonald and Hon. 
Geo. Brown was an example which the 
party strife so characteristic of our 
time isin danger of obscuring. It was 
on the part of both men, and especially 
on Mr. Brown’s part, an immense 
political sacrifice. Neither ever served 
the State better than when he joined 
forces, braved misunderstanding and 
indignant attack, and co-operated loy- 
ally to lay the foundations of the 
Dominion. Mr. Young’s estimate 
of the older personal forces in Ca- 
nada—Brown, Macdonald, Macken- 
zie, Sandfield Macdonald and others— 
are valuable. His description of the 
famous Detroit convention of 1865, 
which he attended, illumines an in- 
teresting episode that had some far- 
reaching effects in our commercial 
policy and our subsequent relations 
with the United States. Throughout 
the pages of these readable memoirs 
one comes continually upon some state- 
ment which throws light on events that 
are read in different ways by different 
people. In respect to Mr. Brown’s 
retirement from the Coalition Ministry, 
for instance, Mr. Young, while giving 
the various causes, avowed and un- 
avowed, that prompted it, inclines to 
the opinion that incompatibility of dis- 
position between the two great leaders 
was the chief reason. This, no doubt, 
posterity will view as the true one. 
Another incident, not so well known, 
is the original quarrel—apart from 
divergences of party and tempera- 


ment—between Brown and Macdon- 
ald. The session of 1856 was stormy, 
rendered fiercer by Attorney-General 
Macdonald’s attack upon Mr. Brown’s 
connection with the Kingston Peniten- 
tiary Commission of 1849 when, as a 
member and secretary of it, he had, 
according to his accuser, “‘ falsified 
evidence, suborned perjured evidence, 
pardoned convicts and pardoned mur- 
derers in order that they might give 
evidence against” the superintendent. 
This charge was afterwards disproved 
and withdrawn, but the personal rela- 
tions of the two men were never after- 
wards really cordial. As we know 
from Mr. Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John 
Macdonald they had been enemies 
previous to the formation of the Coali- 
tion Ministry, and that writing a quar- 
ter of a century afterwards Sir John 
Macdonald confessed ‘‘ we acted to- 
gether, dined at public places together, 
played euchre in crossing the Atlantic 
and went into society in England 
together. And yet on the day after 
he resigned we resumed our old 
positions and ceased to speak.” Mr. 
Young’s book will be found full of very 
interesting political material. The only 
quarrel which a reasonable critic can 
have with it, is the lack of an index. 


3 
FISKE’S NEW FRANCE 


The posthumous work by the late 
John Fiske, the historian, has lately 
appeared* and adds another volume to 
those already in existence by other 
writers on the great duel between 
France and England for the possession 
of the North American ‘continent. 
Mr. Fiske was a conscientious student 
of the sources of history and he pos- 
sessed the rare faculty of grouping 
his materials and discarding non-essen- 
tials so skilfully that his treatise on 
an old theme has all the freshness 
of anew narrative. His-researches are 
utilized in such a way as to leave no 
trace of the dry-as-dust investigator, 
and yet you are made aware through- 


*New France and New England. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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out that the author is not basing his 
work on other men’s labours. The 
style, too, is clear and graceful, and 
the taking of Quebec, the striking 
scene in the whole drama, is related 
with such force and realism as to chal- 
lenge comparison with the lengthier 
account by Parkman. The really new 
part of the book to the average Cana- 
dian reader is that relating to New 
England, its political and religious 
development during the period dealt 
with, and its hostile relations with 
New France. The book is issued as 
the author left it, except that a few 
pages were added to one chapter in 
accordance with a memorandum found 
among the papers. It is a fitting con- 
clusion to the life work of an able and 
accomplished man. 


3 

MRS. SHEARD'S NOVEL 
Virna Sheard’s ‘‘ Maid of Many 
Moods,”* which was first published in 
THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE, has been 
published in book form in the United 
States and England, illustrated in col- 
our. This in itself is a rare compli- 
ment toa Canadian writer. The artist 
has done fairly well in his representa- 
tions of the dress and scenery of 
Shakespeare’s day, and has added 
something to the author’s portrayal of 
the Elizabethan heroine. Deb is a 
taking person, gentle, winsome, dar- 
ing. Everyone who makes her ac- 
quaintance in the dainty pages of this 

volume will fall in love with her. 


3 
ROBERT BARR’S STORIES 


Robert Barr is a great story-teller. 
He takes the impossibleand theimprob- 
able and invests it with the air of real- 
ity. He romances, and does it with a 
wit and humour which is irresistible. 
His tales of the young James V of 
Scotland, published under the title 
‘*A Prince of Good Fellows,”? are 

***A Maid of Many Moods,” by Virna 
Sheard. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 

+ ‘‘A Prince of Good Fellows,” by Robert 
Barr. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 
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loosely strung together, but they make 
one grand moving picture. Asa col- 
lection of stirring stories, this volume 
is unexcelled by that of any other 
Canadian writer. 


3 
AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK 


One of the first Christmas books to 
make its appearance is a short story 
by Paul’ Leicester Ford, entitled 
‘* Wanted: a Chaperon.’’* The hero- 
ine, a young girl from the country, is 
visiting a wealthy aunt .in New York, 
is invited out to dinner, goes to a 
wrong address, and is entertained by 
a bachelor. The mistake leads to 
amusing developments and complica- 
tions. The special illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy, are printed 
in colours, and each page has a col- 
oured border. .The volume is thus a 
unique gem of the printer’s art, as ar- 
tistic a production as has ever been 
offered to the public of this continent. 


2 
MORE CONFESSIONS 

On the whole, ‘‘ The Confessions of 
a Wife,”+ by Mary Adams, is a strik- 
ing book. It delineates with apparent 
truth and insight the mind of a woman 
who tortures herself with misgivings 
of a growing estrangement from her 
husband, which finally ends in separa- 
tion. Her feelings are depicted with 
some vividness, and the mood of a wife 
who believes that her lover's passion 
has cooled, but who, from delicacy of 
temperament, refrains from seeking 
frank reconciliation at the proper mo- 
ment, is, at all events, an interesting 
study in married misery. 


3 
TALES FOR THE YOUNG 
‘*The King’s Story Book’’{ is one of 
the evidences of a coronation year. It 
is a collection of historical stories from 
English romantic literature in illustra- 
tion of the reigns of English monarchs 





* Toronto :, The Copp, Clark Co. 
+ Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. 
¢ Toronto: Morang & Co. 
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from the Conquest to William IV. It 
is intended as a suitable Christmas 
present for the young and is admirably 
conceived. The selections are from 
the works of Lord Lytton, Charles 
Macfarlane, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Galt, Miss Shelley, Miss Manning, 
Kingsley, Shakespeare, Thackeray and 
others who have touched historical 
subjects. The score of illustrations 
are helpful. The editor, G. Laurence 
Gomme, has edited several historical 
works and other books of reading for 
young people. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘« Stillman Gott ”* is a New England 
‘* David Harum,” with much the same 
sense of humour, and with a similar 
fund of stock sayings. Gott isa bach- 
elor, living on a small farm, doing 
good in his quiet way, and steadily 
accumulating wealth. He befriends 
a young man who goes to Boston, ac- 
quires a reputation in journalism, and 
enters the employ of one of the large 
institutions now so common in all lines 
of industry. This young man’s love- 
story forms a considerable part of the 
work. But behind all is the picture of 
village life, the fishermen, the farmers, 
the church, the town-meeting, the sor- 
rows and the joys. And chief among 
the villagers is Stillman Gott, dispenser 
of charity and homely wisdom. It is 
a story which goes straight to the 
heart, though somewhat lacking in 
literary excellence. 


Morang & Co. have brought out a 
Canadian edition of Bradley’s ‘‘ The 
Fight with France for North America,”’ 
first issued about two yearsago. One 
misses the excellent illustrations of the 


English edition; in fact, the lack of 


illustrations makes the real difference 
between the two editions, for the price 
is the same. 


‘*Flower Legends and Other Poems,” 
by Alma Frances McCollum, marks the 
advent of another poet. Children and 
flowers are the theme of this new sing- 


*«« Stillman Gott,’ by Edwin Day Sibley. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 





er, whose verses are more wholesome 
in theme than elegant in language and 
form. They scarcely rank higher than 
newspaper verse. 


The third annual report of the Ca- 
nadian Forestry Association is being 
issued from Ottawa. It is worth ex- 
amination. 


Newspaper verse is not often col- 
lected into book form, but ‘‘ Village 
Verse Story,” by Crawf. C. Slack, is 
an exception. (Printed by the press 
of the Athens Reporter.) 


Among the new books to be issued 
at once by William Briggs are ‘‘ The 
Two Vanrevels,” by Booth Tarking- 
ton, an Indiana Story; ‘*The Needle’s 
Eye,” by Florence M. Kingsley, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Titus;” ‘‘Joe’s Paradise,” by 
Marshall Saunders, the Canadian au- 
thor of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe; ” Emmy Lou: 
Her Book and Heart,’ an attractive 
story of child life, by George Madden 
Martin; ‘‘ The Whaleman’s Wife,” by 
F. T. Bullen, the famous writer of sea 
stories; and ‘*‘ The Man from Glen- 
garry,” by Ralph Connor. 

Henty’s three new books for the 
Christmas season of 1902 are: ‘* With 
Kitchener in the Soudan,” ‘‘ With the 


British Legion,” and ‘‘The Treasure of 
the Incas.” 


‘* The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. 
Mason, which was completed last 
month in THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 
has been published in England and the 
United States in book form. The 
critics give it high praise. The Ca- 
nadian edition is under the guidance of 
the Morang Co. 


Colonel Henderson, who is writing 
the official history of the Boer War in 
seven volumes, will have the first vol- 
ume ready in three months. It will 
discuss the events immediately antece- 
dent to the war, the topography of the 
country, the forces engaged and the 
military operations down to December 
14th, 1899. 

Morang & Co. promise soon the 
biography of Lord Dufferin by Mr. 
Black, the official and probably more 












elaborate life by Sir Alfred Lyall not 
being ready for a year or more. 


There is always much secret and un- 
written history in the lives of diploma- 
tists, as those who read that interest- 
ing book, ‘‘ Shifting Scenes,” by Sir 
Edward Malet, are aware, and they, 
as well as others, will welcome the 
autobiography of that noted British 
diplomatist, Sir Henry Layard. It re- 
cords his experiences down to his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Spain, 
and there are supplementary chapters 
on his parliamentary career by Sir 
Arthur Otway. 


Justin McCarthy is carrying back his 
English History to the beginning of 
the 18th century by writing the ‘‘ Reign 
of Queen Anne,” which will shortly ap- 
pear, and which with the same author’s 
‘*Four Georges” and ‘‘Our Own 
Times” will form a practically con- 
tinuous narrative of two centuries of 
British political history. 

That industrious and talented man 
of letters, Mr. Andrew Lang, has sev- 
eral books coming out this autumn, 
any one of which would tax the liter- 
ary resources of the average author. 
These include the second volume of 
his ‘‘ History of Scotland,’ 1546- 
1600, a work entitled ‘‘ James VI and 
the Gowrie Mystery;” an effort to 
clear the memory of that monarch 
from at least one reproach, and a new 
novel entitled ‘‘ The Disentanglers.” 


‘*The Thrall of Leif the Lucky, a 
Story of Viking Days,”* by O. A. Liljen- 
crantz, must be read most carefully 
to be appreciated thoroughly, but when 
read the reader will come to the con- 
clusion that his earnest perusal of its 
pages has not been labour in vain. 
Leif Ericsson’s character tells of the 
truest manliness and the most patient, 
heroic self-sacrifice. The whole story 
is most attractive. 


‘*The Strollers,’’t Frederick Isham’s 
latest work, is a story which is as in- 
teresting as it is instructive, as pleas- 


* Toronto : McLeod & Allen. 
t Toronto: McLeod & Allen. 
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ing as it is piquant. One of the prin- 
cipal characters is Barnes, the man- 
ager of the strolling players, also the 
heavy father, the stage carpenter, ad- 
vance agent, bill poster, and proprie- 
tor. Heis wrapped up in his adopted 
daughter Constance, who is the child 
of a noted English actress married 
to a French nobleman, who had tak- 
en a technical advantage afforded by 
the French law to annul his marriage. 
The story is well written. 


A new issue in the ‘‘ Men of Letters” 
series will be Adam Smith, by F. W. 
Hirst. 

Humanity needs a new sensation in 
scientific discovery, and now that 
Marconi’s air messages have passed 
the experimental stage, the next sur- 
prise will probably be airships. If so, 
young Canada will call across to a 
friend in England, ‘‘I’ll be there in a 
minute,” and leave accordingly. A 
book called ‘‘The Dominion of the 
Air,” by Rev. J. M. Bacon, is there- 
fore quite in order, and Cassels an- 
nounce its early appearance. 


The journal of Edward Williams, 
who was the companion of Byron and 
Shelley in 1821 and 1822, and who 
embarked with the latter on the fatal 
voyage off the coast of Italy, is about 
to be published. The manuscript is 
much faded in parts from its immer- 
sion in the water. The journal in its 
entirety has never seen the light be- 
fore. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Co., of New 
York, are issuing ‘‘The Jewish Encyc- 
lopedia” in twelve large 8vo volumes 
of nearly 8,000 double-column pages. 
They claim that it is the work of over 
400 of the world’s leading scholars. 
The first two volumes are now ready 
and show much care in the editing, 
illustrating and printing. The work 
is sO vast in its conception and so 
monumental in its performance that it 
is difficult to find language in which 
to describe it. It will be indispensable 
to a well-stocked library. It will no 
doubt be a work of enduring author- 
ity. 
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IDLE MOMENTS 


A JOKE ON THE CANADIANS 


GOOD story on themselves is be- 

ing told by two well-known young 
men who were with the coronation con- 
tingent in England. 

The twain were strolling about the 
city taking in the sights when the de- 
sire for a bath became so strong that 
they went in search of some place in 
which they could have a dip. They 
came to a large building on which were 
inscribed the words ‘‘ Bath House,” 
and they were overjoyed that their 
search was so soon over. 

They proceeded to the entrance and 
rang the bell. They were met by a 
servant in livery, but at that moment 
one of the Canucks concluded that a 
change of underwear would be the 
right thing. Instead of entering they 
went and made the purchase. On re- 
turning to the building they proceeded 
to a side entrance and were greeted by 
another man in livery who called: 

‘*What are you fellows doing here?” 

They replied that they desired to 
have a bath. The servant gazed with 
a surprised look for a moment and then 
gave them the merry ha! ha! 

They were incensed at this and ask- 
ed in angry tones to be taken where 
they could have their dip. Their tor- 
mentor, instead of replying, called 
some others in the same uniform as 
himself, and all appeared to enjoy the 
joke immensely. 

Afterwards the servant told the 
Canadians that the building was not a 
bath house. 

‘“Well,” said one of the khaki heroes, 
‘“what does b-a-t-h-house spell if it 
does not spell Bath House?”’ 

The servant explained the building 
was not a place for bathing, but the 
city home of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 

The Canadians were considerably 
taken down, but after being directed 
to the place they wanted to reach they 


soon recovered their good humour and 
laughed heartily over their mistake. 


ae 
ANECDOTES 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes was once travel- 
ling in a special train over the Beira 
line. In the very heart of the fever- 
haunted belt the train stopped at a 
small station to take in water. Rhodes’ 
secretary noticed a man who had been 
dismissed from the De Beers mine 
nearly three years before.- When the 
train was in motion again he mention- 
ed it to Rhodes. Fora moment the 
latter was silent. Then, pulling the 
alarm signal, he ordered the train to 
stop, and put back to the last halting- 
place. Ten minutes later the discharg- 
ed employee was before him. 

‘This is no place for a white man 
to be,” said Rhodes. ‘*Don’t you 
know that you’re a goner, for the 
fever will be sure to wipe you off?” 

‘*Fever is no worse than starva- 
tion,” was the sad rejoinder, ‘‘and I 
have all but starved since I lost my 
billet at De Beers. I suppose I shall 
die in this swamp, but I don’t seem 
able to find any other job.” 

‘*No, no, I can see to that,” said 
Rhodes, in his gruff, hearty way. ‘‘I 
shall make the people at Beira send up 
another man to take your place, and 
then you go up to Salisbury, and give 
this note to my agent there. He will 
let you have a bit of farm, and ad- 
vance some cash to work it, and I 
wish you the best of luck in your 
new start.” 


Lord Roberts is generally known as 
a man of infinite tact, yet on one 
occasion he ‘‘ put his foot in it” to 
such an extent as to reduce half a 
hundred persons to roars of laughter. 
This (says ‘‘ B. P.”) was when as a 
subaltern in India he was invited by 
his commanding officer to a dinner. 
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As the station was a hill one, there 
were plenty of grass widows present, 
their husbands having sent them up 
from the plains to escape the great 
heat. Lieut. Roberts being seated next 
to a very pretty young lady, remarked 
casually, ‘‘ Your husband is not in 
this room, is he?” ‘*No,” came the 
expected reply, if uttered with an un- 
expected catch. ‘‘ Awfully hard luck 
on us poor beggars!” remarked the 
future Field Marshal, ‘‘the way we 
have to work and drill this hot weather. 
The hills are delightful after the heat 
of the plains.” The conversation drift- 
ed from one subject to another, but, 
though he tried his utmost to make 
himself agreeable, his pretty neigh- 
bour grew more and more depressed, 
till Lord Roberts, bethinking himself 
of her soldier husband, whom he 
thought on duty at some plain station, 
said sympathetically, ‘‘1 expect you 
would enjoy yourself if only your hus- 
band could be here?” ‘‘I should, in- 


deed,” she replied plaintively, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘‘ Well, suppose we 
forget him. Let us live in the present, 
so don’t think any more of his grilling 
down below.” The young subaltern 
was amazed at what then happened. 
‘*How dare you!”’ she cried hysteri- 
cally; ‘‘how dare you say such a 
thing!” So saying, she rose and fol- 
lowed the other ladies; Lord Roberts’ 
discomfiture being further increased 
by the merriment of his brother offi- 
cers, his commanding officer remarking 
consolingly, ‘‘ You have succeeded in 
making a champion idiot of yourself, 
Roberts. That lady’s husband has 
been dead only a little over a year.” 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff writes 
in the new volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on the late Lord Derby, and 
recalls one or two anecdotes which 
will bear reprinting. The late Lord 
Arthur Russell once said to him, after 


FERGUSON (THE POLITEST MAN IN THE WORLD)—‘‘When you go back, Nora, please ask 


the cook if there is any cold meat in the house. 


to excuse our maid. 


These accidents happen to her somewhat overfrequently. 


(Zxit Nora). To THE CoMPANy: I beg you 


She was 


bred, I believe, a dairymaid, but had to leave that employment because of her inability to 
handle the cows without breaking off their horns. —N.Y. Life. 
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he had been buying some property in 
Southern England, ‘‘ So you still be- 
lieve in land, Lord Derby?” ‘* Hang 
it,” he replied, ‘‘a fellow must believe 
in something!” It was to the same 
companion that he said, when looking 
for a book at Knowsley, and passing 
his candle along the shelves he came to 
the poems of William Morris, ‘‘If I 
had known that he was going to turn 
Socialist I wouldn’t have gone to the 
expense of binding him in red mor- 
occo!”’ 


In the Cairo winter season two calls 
were and are obligatory to every self- 
respecting tourist; you must leave 
cards on Lord Cromer and on the Brit- 
ish General commanding the army of 
occupation, and write your name in 
their ‘‘books.” A third call became 
fashionable among lady tourists when 
an attractive, eligible bachelor was 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army. A bold 
mother and daughter just arrived fer- 
reted their way one bright January 
morning to the Sirdar’s villa. They 
got inside the garden and-were won- 
dering whether they had the courage 
to get any farther, when a dark-skinned 
man in his shirt sleeves looked up from 
his hoe and curtly accosted them with, 
‘* What do you want?” ‘* Oh, we’ve 
come,” said the elder lady fearfully, 
““to call on the Sirdar.” ‘‘ Well,” re- 
plied the gardener, ‘‘ you'll find the 
book in the hall,” and he resumed his 
hoeing. And that was about all they 
did find. The Sirdar was the man in 
the garden. 


Most youngsters have their own 
ideas of greatness, as they have of 
everything else that comes within their 
reach. 

Lord Wolseley, who is fond of chil- 
dren, was once introduced to a boy 
four years old. The child gazed at him 
with an expression half-incredulous, 
and then said: 

‘Are you the Lord Wolseley that 
fought in the battles? ” 

‘Yes, I was ina good many bat- 
tles,” said Wolseley. 


The youngster looked at him in 
wondering silence, and then said: 
‘* Let’s hear you holler! ” 


& 
THE ART OF HER 


The form of Beryl Berryman shook 
with suppressed emotion. Her head 
swayed until her perfumed tresses 
brushed Geoffrey Gordon’s face. 

‘* Tell me that it is not true, Geof- 
frey,” anxiously inquired the maid. 

‘* That what is not true ?” 

‘* That dreadful report about you.” 

‘* What on earth was it ?” 

‘‘] heard that you er—er—are a 
coward.” 

‘* Ah, Beryl, I'll die for you! ” 

‘*Yes, I know; but——” 

‘* But what ?” 

‘* They say that you dare not kiss a 
girl for fear of microbes.” 

‘* Beryl!” 

‘* Geoffrey! ”’ 

a 


A CHINAMAN’S JOKE 


A committee once called on Wu 
Ting-fang, the ex-Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States, to request him to 
address a society connected with one 
of the fashionable churches of Wash- 
ington. Casual mention was made of 
the fact that the youthful pastor of the 
church had recently resigned to enter 
upon a new field of labour on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

‘* Why did he resign?” asked Mr. 
Wu. 

‘* Because he had received a call to 
another church,” was the reply. 

‘* What salary did you pay him ?” 

‘* Four thousand dollars.” 

‘* What is his present salary ? ” 

‘* Eight thousand dollars.” 

‘*Ah!” said the disciple of Confu- 
cius; ‘‘a very loud call!” 


sz 
NOT SHE 
Her Reason.—Edith—‘‘ Why did 
you refuse him?” Ethel—‘ He hasa 
past.” Edith—‘‘ But he can blot it 


out.” Ethel—‘‘ Perhaps; but he can’t 
use me for a blotter.” —Puck. 
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A RARE DECOR- 
ATION 


CURIOSITY 
is found in a 
rare collection of 
medals, the proper- 
ty of Major Peter 
Clarke, of Toronto. 
It consists of the 
bronze decoration 
commemorative of 
the great Napoleon 
issued to his com- 
panions in arms 
(under direction in 
his will) at his death. The inscriptions 
on it, the design can be seen from the 
cut, are: 
‘*Compagnes de 1792 a 1815.” 
A ses compagnons de gloire sa der- 
niere pensee. 














St. Helene, 
5 Mai, 
1821. 

There is no doubt that Napoleon’s 
last thought was of his companions in 
arms and of ‘‘ what might have been.” 
Nevertheless the cruel despot, even 
with eternity before him, appears to 
have had no thought for the fatherless 
and widow, made so by his insatiate am- 
bition, lust of conquest and of power. 


2 
WIRELESSNESS FOR EVERYONE. 


The following account of what the 
company formed to exploit the Arm- 
strong-Orling patents promises the 
public is offered for what it is worth. 
The London Electrical Review, which 
rarely misses an event of importance 
in its field, has apparently been out- 
done in this instance by the Westminster 
Gasette, from which we quote. 


Last fall Messrs. Armstrong and 
Orling made some public experiments 
or demonstrations with their wireless 
electrical apparatus, exchanging tele- 
phone and telegraph messages across 
a field, lighting a lamp, and control- 
ling the movements of a torpedo at a 
distance of five hundred yards, the 
current, it was said, being conducted 
through the ground from transmitter 
to receiver. The current employed 
was generated in an ordinary carbon 
and zinc battery, then led through a 
transmitter concealed in a cigar box, 
and thence the electrical impulses tra- 
velled with no other conductor than 
the earth to the receiver concealed in a 
similar box at the end of a large field, 
several hundred yards long. 

The Westminster Gazette now reports 
that the Armstrong-Orling Company 
has issued a catalogue and price-list of 
its wares, a perusal of which suggests 
the possibility of everyone being en- 
abled to buy at a very moderate price 
a handy wireless telegraph or telephone 
apparatus for private installation and 
use, and it would appear that it will be 
the simplest matter in the world to con- 
nect all the rooms of a house, or one’s 
house and office, by telephone at the 
shortest notice, without having to re- 
cur to the services of the telephone 
company. 

‘*The inventors are now able,” the 
Westminster Gazette says, ‘‘to tele- 
graph or telephone through the ground 
without any special installation, with- 
out any poles of a certain height, and, 
of course, without wires, to a distance 
of fully five miles, and by the time the 
company is in working order they ex- 
pect to sell apparatus wherewith any- 
one will be able to telegraph or to 
telephone from anywhere to any desir- 
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ed spot within a distance of at least 
twenty miles. The ground is used as 
a conductor; all that is needed is to 
connect in one’s room the transmitter 
or receiver by means of a short wire 
with the nearest gas or water pipe 
which will carry the current from or to 
the earth—and all is ready for estab- 
lishing instant telegraphic or telephonic 
communication. Walls and houses 
form no obstacle whatever for the elec- 
trical impulses in Messrs. Armstrong 
and Orling’s system. [t is only when 


OBVERSE SIDE 


NAPOLEON’S LAST GIFT TO 


telegraphing ata greater distance than 
twenty miles that Messrs. Armstrong 
and Orling are still forced to avail 
themselves of the air as a conductor, 
similarly to Signor Marconi, employ- 
ing high poles and relays in connection 
with the sending and receiving instru- 
ments.” 

The Westminster Gazette, also quotes 
from the price-list already mentioned 
the charges that will be made for wire- 
less telegraph and telephone apparatus: 
‘* The spaces for the prices of ‘relays’ 
are still left blank, to be filled up later; 
but transmitters for sending Morse 


signals over short distances are quoted 
£10, and for long distances £15, while 
a further royalty of £1 is chargeable 
per annum. A complete telephone for 
short distances is quoted at only £4, 
which is the initial expense, and a fur- 
ther royalty of £1 is payable every 
year. What a saving compared with 
the present rates for the telephone! 
Among other goods offered, mention 
should lastly be made of a portable, 
combined telegraph and _ telephone, 
which is specially adapted for use in 


REVERSE SIDE 


HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS 


the army and navy. An illustration 
shows how this apparatus is carried 
about and worked. The telephone ar- 
rangement, it is claimed, will carry 
speech through the ground distinctly 
for two miles. Beyond that distance 
communication will have to be estab- 
lished by means of the telegraph appli- 
ance, and by the use of the Morse code. 
The price for this portable telegraph 
and telephone is ten guineas, and the 
usual £1 royalty is further payable 
every year.” ' 

‘*Verily, a programme of amazing 
promise! ” 
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